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NOTES 


PRESCIENCE 


LEnfant Terrible.—‘* Why do you not bring back the 
poor Dreyfus ?” 

La Belle France.—Ah, my child—— !” 

LEnfant Terrible-—1 know—you are keeping him 
for the great Exhibition !” 


Tue unravelling of the Dreyfus tangle, now that the 
Figaro has stepped in with its report of the proceedings 
before the Criminal Chamber of the Cour de Cassation, is 
once more becoming exciting. The testimony of M. 
Bertulus in particular is most instructive, and should 
finally dispose of that now thoroughly discredited body, 
the General Staff. Even the sturdiest lying and forgery 
can do little to clear the French military chiefs at the 
Present moment. Colonel Picquart is once more proved 
to be a gentleman and man of honour, in addition to being 
abrilliant officer, albeit still undergoing a shameful im- 
ptisonment. Messrs. Boisdeffre, Gonse, Pellieux, and Du 
Paty de Clam are yet at large, and are probably still 
Prating of the honour of the Army. France will never 
have peace until this iniquitous affair is probed to the 
bottom. ‘* French Ambassadors abroad will tell M. 
Delcassé, if he cares to inquire, that until she does so 
she will never recover the respect of foreign nations, 
Russia, of course, included,” says the well-informed 
Correspondent of the Daily News, significantly adding, 


a can stop the search for truth? M. Faure is 
ead,” 


Mr. Steap's War Against War has closed its 
meteoric career with its eulogies of and apologies for the 
Government of the Tsar. But there is still the Anglo- 
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Russian, a serial not less devoted to the cause of Peace. 
Only it would have the Tsar set his own house in order 
before turning his hand to mankind in general. So might 
he win for his peace proposals and pledges a respect which 
now they sadly lack. With what face can his representa~ 
tives enter the Peace Conference, presently to assemble at 
The Hague, knowing that all the world is reading Galitsin’s 
Report to the Tsar on the Armenians of the Caucasus, of 
which province he is at this moment Governor-General ? 
Nothing more diabolical was ever penned. It is a shame- 
less proposal that the Armenians should be thrust over the 
border into the murderous hands of Turk and Kurd, 
because—well, because of nothing but this : their vigorous 
national life, their devotion to charity and education, and 
their successful thrift and industry. And the Tsar is asked 
for fuller powers to deal with these intolerable offences. 
It will be interesting reading, the Tsar’s reply to Prince 
Galitsin. Will it make for Peace or for that worst of wars 
—the war of Tyranny ? 


Tue Americans are doing well and wisely in the 
Philippines. Proving themselves in military prowess in 
nowise inferior to the Spaniards, they have demonstrated 
in their proclamation to the Filipinos the vast difference 
between Anglo-Saxon and Latin rule of dependent 
peoples. Subject to the sovereignty of the United States, 
the islanders are assured of the fullest measure of civil 
and religious liberty ; are assured of this also, that for the 
first time since they made acquaintance with European 
civilisation they will be governed primarily for their own 
benefit. They are not to be exploited by the United 
States as they were exploited by Spain. Meantime 
Aguinaldo is reported to have disappeared, but not until 
he had confessed that he was losing his hold on his 
following by shooting his second in command for having 
expressed himself favourably to the terms offered by tke 
Americans. That incident marks the beginning of the 
collapse. 


Tue one solution of the Samoan difficulty which may 
be put aside as impracticable is the parcelling out of the 
islands between the three Powers concerned. Even if 
England, with Suva for an alternative naval base, were 
willing to entertain such a proposal, the United States 
and Germany would never agree, for neither would 
tolerate the other’s presence in armed strength. If this 
position be accepted, then the sole practicable alternative 
is to perpetuate the joint declaration of the three Powers 
that ‘‘the islands of Samoa are territory” over which 
neither ‘‘ shall exercise any separate control” ; and in this 
event the Commission of the three Powers about to be 
appointed to examine and report upon the state of affairs 
in Samoa, and to take over temporarily the administration 
of the group, should have little difficulty in arriving at a 
workable solution. 


DISTURBANCES in Kowloon, disturbances in Szechuan, 
disturbances in Shan-tung. And by the time these are 
quelled (and the disturbances in Kowloon, provoked by 
the appearance of British officials in the territory recently 
ceded to this country, are already quelled) we may con- 
fidently reckon to hear of similar outbreaks in other 
districts. For China is going the way of the Holy Roman 
Empire, which before it vanished had become but a 
monarch without a throne, a sovereign without subjects. 
Much of what is happening in China, much of what is 
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going to happen, can only be understood in the light of 
the fact that the Chinese Government and the Chinese 
people are divorced from one another, and no longer 
constitute what the Western world understands by a 
State—a people feeling and functioning as one. It is not 
too much to say that, outside Pekin, the Government from 
which the Great Powers extort their leases is known to 
the 400 millions of Chinese only as the shadowy ‘‘ Jorkins” 
of the local Mandarin. The practical corollary of all this 
is that if the partitioning Powers desire peace and order 
in their leased areas they will presently have to maintain 
that peace and order in their own name and with their own 
resources. 


THe Pan-Germanic movement is one of the dis- 
integrating forces at work upon Austro-Hungary. The 
events of 1871, says one of its leaders, were but a step in 
the right direction, and the movement will not be com- 
plete, the Altdeutsche Verband will not have achieved its 
aims, until all the members of the Teutonic race on the 
Continent of Europe have been welded into one State. 
Not until this is accomplished can Germany assert herself 
with success as a World-Power. As a second step to 
that taken in 1871, the Verband proposes to bring the 
German portion of Austria under the sceptre of him who 
rules from Berlin, and a vigorous agitation has been 
carried on for some years on both sides the boundary to 
bring this transfer to pass. The main obstacle to the 
success of the agitation has been the fact that whereas the 
German Empire is Protestant, most of the Germans of 
Austria are Catholic, and with Catholics the authorities 
at Berlin consider themselves already somewhat over- 
weighted. 


But now this obstacle seems in a fair way to be 
removed ; for, thanks to the somebody who in both Austria 
and Hungary is doing the Roman Catholic Church as bad 
service as Pére Didon is doing it in France, the Austrian 
Germans are seceding wholesale. Herr Wolf, the leader 
of the Pan-Germanic Party, together with his family, went 
over to the Lutheran Church last week, and even in 
the Tyrol, loyally Catholic, conversions are numerous. 
This curious and significant reyolt of the German Catholics 
of Austria is the direct issue of the secular policy of the 
Vatican, a policy which would appear to have for purpose 
to shut the Emperor up to one of two alternatives—the 
disruption of his kingdom or the concession of a freer 
hand to the Church with respect to education and property. 
And in view of this the conflicting reports as to the health 
of the Pope acquire a new interest. Is it true, as so 
many agree in declaring, that his life hangs ona thread, 
as well it may at his age? And will his successor con- 
tinue his policy ? 


Everyone has by this time drawn his own moral from 
the wreck of the South-Western Railway boat S/e//a off 
the Casquets on the eve of the Easter holidays, whereby 
at least fifty men, women, and children lost their lives. 
It is a terrible tale of the sea, and the saddest reflection is 
the helplessness to which fog and the currents reduce 
even our most skilled mariners. Captain Reeks, we have 
been told in every paper every day this week, should have 
s'owed down or stopped altogether until the fog lifted. 
The forthcoming inquiry may well show that this must 
have meant drifting to almost certain peril: there might 
at least be a chance of safety in hurrying past the point of 
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danger. By such disasters as this Nature reminds ys 
with terrible insistence that with all his wonderful jn. 
genuity and scientific achievements man is a puny thing 
at best. 


It needs more political patience—or shall we say 
Hibernian humour ?—than most of us possess to follow 
the “Irish unity ” movement in its many turns and twists, 
Suffice it to say that at Tuesday’s Conference in Dublin of 
Nationalist members of Parliament it was agreed—Mr, 
Healy standing aloof—to offer an unnamed Parnellite 
the leadership as the price of reunion. For our own part 
we are far more concerned with the social regenera- 
tion which is slowly working its way among the Irish 
people. Note this for example, from Mr. Nivensen’s 
singularly sane survey of New Ireland in the Daily 
Chronicle :— 


The Congested Districts Board is buying up land and 
allotting it at low rents with ultimate purchase. Slowly the 
people are coming back to the good land from the mountains 
and bogs to which the remnants of them had been driven, and 
where their cottages still huddle together. They are “ striping 
the land,” they are “ widening,” as they say; they are culti- 
vating it in allotments and living further apart. In fifty years 
much of the land will be their own. They have hopes that 
“the boys” will come back from the wide world ; at all events, 
that the frightful depopulation will cease if the holdings are 
made large enough to feed a family and give them work. That 
is the present object both of Board and League (the United 
Irish League), each after its own manner. 


There to our way of thinking lies the true hope for Ireland. 
A thousand pities that at this moment one of the best of 
the workers in the cause of Irish regeneration—Mr. Horace 
Plunkett—should be laid aside by serious illness. By the 
death of Mr. Thomas Ellis, too, Ireland as well as Wales 
has this week lost a staunch friend and helper in the 
opposite political camp. 


Tue Australian team is fairly under way. Lord Hawke 
and his merry men have just set out from Cape Town 
on the Union Liner Vorman. ‘‘Ranji” is back again at 
his Cambridge rooms, and has been interviewed, and the 
servants of the Reform and Carlton clubs have actually 
playeda match; buckskin boots are in the shop-windows, 
and bats are prominent at the outfitters’. Cricket is clearly 
closing in upon us, and we are in all probability about to 
open a notable season. The Australian programme has 
duly been published. There are to be five test matches 
which, in accordance with a scheme brought forward by 
Lord Hawke, have been placed under the control of a 
special board selected with a due regard to its representa 
tive quality. Apart from the interest attaching to our 
Australian visitors we gladly note the reappearance of 
Ranjitsinhji for Sussex, and with regret we learn that Mr. 
Stoddart intends to play little or no first-class cricket this 
coming season. His absence will be a severe blow for 
Middlesex. 


Why this mystery regarding the Admiralty subsidies 
for reserve merchant cruisers ? Lord Inverclyde’s reference 
to the subject at the recent meeting of the Cunard Com- 
pany has given rise to many speculations. There 1s 0° 
reason to think that the Admiralty intend, as suggested, 
to withdraw the subsidies they have paid for several years. 
The Navy Estimates, indeed, tell a very different story: 
Last year, £48,600 was paid to the Cunard, P. and 0. 
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White Star, and Canadian Pacific Companies, and in 
return these companies hold twenty-eight armed cruisers 
at the disposition of the Admiralty in case of emergency. 
Latterly, increased attention has been given to this matter, 
and guns and stores are available for these ships at a few 
hours’ notice. Now the authorities are going a step fur- 
ther. The grants are under revision with a view not toa 
decrease, but to an increase. This year no less than 
£63,000 has been set aside for the payment of merchant 
steamer subventions on the same number of ships. The 
secret is that the Admiralty is prepared to pay more, but 
more is wanted pound for pound. There is no question 
of withdrawing the subventions, but the conditions will be 
amended. 


Tue War Office authorities must have been very hard 
put to it to have sanctioned the latest scheme for aug- 
menting the attenuated condition of the commissioned 
ranks of the Royal Army Medical Corps. Certain selected 
Universities and Medical Schools are each to be invited to 
nominate annually one of their ‘‘ approved” students for 
a direct appointment to the Corps. The plan seems likely 
to lead to an increase of friction between military medicos 
and other branches of the Service. Altogether, it is 
difficult to contend that the idea will work well. The 
‘‘nominated” officers will have been introduced to the 
Service by a different method to that observed by their 
comrades, and so will, from the outset of their career, 
occupy an invidious position. Their appointment will have 
been due to interest, rather than merit ; otherwise there 
would have been no occasion to excuse them the ordinary 
educational test. The soldier, too, should surely have a 
voice in the matter, for, by the terms of his enlistment, 
“free medical attention” is one of the ‘‘ advantages of 
the Army.” If he is now to be subjected to the attentions 
of what are but half-fledged amateurs, the recruiting 
placards will have to be amended accordingly. 


So far the Easter vestries appear to have passed off 
without any serious disturbance, in spite of the action of 
the Church Association in sending explosive literature to 
every parishioners’ churchwarden in England. The High 
Church party has made mistakes, as Canon Gore freely 
admits in his powerful article in the current Contemporary. 
But at least they have never tried to drive the Evangelicals 
out of the Church of England. The bitterness of the 
present controversy is all on one side. As for the Bill for 
reforming the Ecclesiastical Courts, originally drawn by 
Archbishop Benson, and now iaid by the two present 
Archbishops before the Convocation, their Graces may 
merely intend it as a basis for discussion, and we know 
no reason to suppose that they, or the Episcopate generally, 
are committed to the measure as it stands. The mere 
fact that the present final court of appeal is retained will 
make High Churchmen irreconcilable; and the prospect 
of a possible divergence between the decision or advice of 
the Bishops, and that of the appellate tribunal, is full of 
dangers. The Bill may pass the Convocations, but only 
after very drastic amendments. Mr. Birrell, as usual, 
hits the right nail on the head. ‘‘ The things that can be 
put down are the things that do not matter.” 


WE note with interest that Pére Didon and M. De- 
moulins are not alone in desiring young France to pay 
attention to games. Physical education indeed, after 
being absolutely neglected for centuries, seems likely to 
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become the fad of the day. There is a Physical Education 
Society, with a vigorous propaganda, which is trying by 
means of a paper of questions to find out what the schools 
do in this respect. The Vice-Rector of the Academy of 
Paris, M. Gréard, has, at the request of this society, issued 
a paper of questions: ‘‘ Have you a games club?” 
‘Which of the following games do you encourage— 
running, jumping, bicycling, football (Rugby), football 
(Association), cricket, hockey?” As a pioneer in physical 
education the name of M. Demeny deserves honourable 
mention. We do not see anything of this sort in other 
Continental nations. In Russia we expect nothing, and 
are not disappointed; the ‘‘ civilised” Russians are keen 
about bicycling, however, and we have seen some showy 
performances in the St. Petersburg ‘‘ Rotten Row.” 
Young Italy is content to loaf in the sun and smoke yard- 
long cigars. As for Germany, the one idea there is to 
filch away English trade: vem, si possis recte, si non, 
gquocumque modo rem. A young friend of ours recently 
went from England to a German school, and was asked 
by the head-master to teach his boys cricket. To the best 
of his ability he did so, or rather he began the good 
work ; but the ball shocked the Teutonic mind. It was 
too hard for Teutonic shins, and a hollow ball of india- 
rubber was substituted, on which our young friend gave up 
his task. But the German excels as a gymnast. 


Notuinc could better illustrate the inherent con- 
servatism of the human mind than the history of the 
Cremation Society, which has just celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. This body has literally spent half its 
life in asserting its right to exist. For nine years the 
establishment at Woking lay absolutely idle under the 
embargo of the Bishop and the law, and, indeed, the 
embargo has even now not been formally lifted, but 
simply defied. In 1885 a sturdy Briton induced the law to 
sanction the use of a furnace in his own grounds, and 
since then the progress of the reform has been such that 
in 1898 there were 240 cremations. The method is cer- 
tainly an ideal one from a sanitary point of view. Yet it 
is hardly to be expected that it will ever take the place of 
earth-burial to any great extent. The latter is too firmly 
enshrined in the memories and affections of the race. Too 
much has grown out of it; the major part of religion, for 
instance.’ To-day we bury our dead beneath the shadow 
of the church, but in the dawn of things the church was 
built among the graves, a shrine for the worship of the 
spirits of the mighty dead, even as Westminster Abbey 
is to-day. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA= 
ARTHUR WING PINERO 


Tue perfervid praise which Lord Macaulay bestowed upon 
Boswell, the biographer, is applicable to Pinero, the play- 

wright. ‘He has distanced all his com- 
Artistic Restraint petitors so decidedly that it is not worth 

while to place them. Eclipse is first and 
the rest nowhere.” Mr. Pinero has made mistakes and 
paid for them. But his failures have all been ‘‘ moral 
victories,” for he has done nothing unworthy. Whether 
it is a farce for the Court or an ‘‘ obstinate questioning ” 
for the St. James’s, it is always conscientious work, ‘‘in- 
formed” by that address which has enslaved his public 
and captivated the most irritable of his critics. The long 
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silences of Mr. Pinero acutely accentuate the interest of 
his work. The interviewers and paragraphists pursue 
him with scant success. Mr. Pinero knows the value of 
reticence in a public man, and never loses an opportunity 
of holding his tongue. He never plays the charlatan by 
adding a footnote to his work. He never deepens the 
gloom of the expensive magazines with papers of polemical 
rancour. Secure in the regard of the public, he protests 
with some warmth against being labelled with a grievance. 
His public appearances are confined to an occasional 
dinner, when he provides the critics with a catchword 
and the leader-writers with a phrase ; and to his premitres, 
when his solemn profile is silhouetted against the final 
curtain. 


To meet Mr. Pinero in his home is, to a certain palate, 
to taste pure joy. He is a master of the difficult art of avoid- 
ing the gaucherie of an initial meeting. He 
Téte-a-Téte waves you to his most comfortable chair, 
gets out his tobacco jar, uses your name 
with the glibness of a crony, convinces you, in spite of 
your prejudice to the contrary, that you and he are very 
old friends, but that his memory serves him better than 
your own. If you are wise you will drop your sub- 
ject in a phrase—‘“‘like a pebble into a pool of silence” 
—and leave Mr. Pinero to do the rest. If you have 
interested him in your subject, he glows like a hot 
coal and fires away up and down his subject—up and 
down his study—tackling your point with infinite good 
humour, lighting it with delightful felicity of phrasing, and 
then, when he has rounded your promontory, he stops 
short. For Mr. Pinero the conversationalist, is Mr. Pinero 
the playwright. He never says unnecessary words. His 
conversation has the telegraphic concision of his own 
dialogue. He never labours his point, but lights, as in 
his plays, with the skill of the finished craftsman on the 
word or phrase which exactly reveals his meaning. Asked 
as to the virtue of morning work, he replied that it was a 
question for the individual, and added: ‘‘ The tide rises 
late in the day with some men.” The figure, we think, is 
extremely felicitous. 


As he sits at the little low table by the fire, sipping 
his kola, you are struck again and again by the verve, the 
vital youth of the man. The winds of 

A Leader the Norwegian fjord are in his bronzed 

of Men : wie 

face, his open manner, his virile outlook. 
He has made up his mind, and his ideas are as clear-cut 
as his profile. There is nothing shoddy or extemporised 
in his philosophy. It is sane, stable, the reasoned 
judgment of a man who has observed men and things for 
himself. Above all is the dominant impression of power— 
the fine protuberant forehead, the shaggy beetling brows, 
the pitiless scrutiny of two steady eyes—you see at a 
glance that Pinero is not a man to be trifled with. He 
knows there is much to be said on the other side, but for 
himself his course is clear. Here is a leader of men—a 
man who knows neither’ qualm nor hesitation; quiet, 
reserved, masterful, but eager, commanding, self-reliant, 
growing into a giant among Liliputians at the crucial 
moment, and taking the reins by right. 

Yet his modesty is charming. He is full of praise of 
his brother craftsmen. He eagerly welcomes the clever 
neophyte. He has great admiration for Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones ; but he is quick to recognise the budding gift of 
Mr. Robert Marshall. Of his own work he speaks with 
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becoming reticence. He never chafes under criticism, 
and when Mr. Bernard Shaw was more than usually him- 
self, Mr. Pinero turned with complacency to the Mining 
Journal. But if he suffers criticism without impatience, 
the sense of his own power is shown in the way he fights 
for his hand. The critics may thunder anathema, but Mr, 
Pinero has written his play as he “saw” it, and neither 
managerial blandishment nor critical maranatha will 
change a line in his scrip. He produces one play a year, 
He spends meticulous pains on his manuscript. He 
stipples his detail till his pictures glow with the vividity 
of life itself. His ‘‘local colour” is imported, not ima- 
gined. His ‘‘news” is always true. But once the work 
has left Mr. Pinero’s table, it is printed, and there is an 
end so far as the author is concerned. His theme may be 
fantastic. He may have sought his solution in one of 
those ‘‘ clerical quarantines” which exercise the critics 
and place him under the stigma of a perfervid orthodoxy. 
But he has ‘‘ seen it that way,” and, like Sardou, requested 
for an interpolation, he would reply, ‘‘ Not a sentence; 
not a word ; not a syllable.” The words are written ; the 
scenery is designed; every little scrap of ‘‘ business,” 
which the ignorant attribute to the inspiration of the actor, 
are the product of one busy brain. If the product misses 
fire, so much the worse for Mr. Pinero. He faces the 
storm. But he makes no sign. Mr. Pinero has some- 
thing of the ‘‘ proud patience” which the gods are said to 
love. 


Mr. Pinero is a thorough Englishman. He goes to 
Lord’s for the cricket. He ‘‘scorches” the country-side 
with Sir Squire Bancroft. He knows a 
Mens Sana, &c. good dog. At a pinch he could use his 
‘* fives” and render a good account of him- 
self in atussle. He is the lithe, active, clean-limbed, clean- 
shaven Englishman who carries his atmosphere with him 
—fresh as the wind, ebullient as the laughing sea, charged 
with that vitalising freshness that comes from immaculate 
linen and the cold tub. And it is exactly this superb 
impression of health and the wholesomes that make him 
the first power in the theatre. He is not merely its 
craftsman. He is not merely its phrasemaker. He is 
not merely, as Mr. Archer has said, a poet in his tender 
moments, ‘‘ with the Dickens stop on.” Let it be granted 
that he learnt his business by playing everything at 
inadequate salaries; that he tackles his ‘‘ obstinate 
questionings ” with the grip of a master; that he lights 
the theatre ‘‘ with a sudden glory of laughter” in a way 
unapproached by his colleagues ; that he turns to Society 
with superb address, and, while chafling its follies, 
illuminates its thousand elegancies. That is not all. A 
play, said Auguste Vitu, should contain a painting, an 
ideal, and a judgment. Mr. Pinero has painted fine 
canvases. His ideals peep from lovely lines, like wistful 
children. But his judgments are best of all. He is 
neither faddist nor d/agueur. He is perfectly normal. He 
has that grave good sefse which is the real ballast of 
genius. In the last resort, he satisfies the conscience of 
the crowd. His appeal plumbs all that is profound and 
subtle in his audience. His critics may object to him as 
a colourist. They may shrug at his ideals. But by his 
judgments he conquers. Light and shade flit and re-flit till 
the final curtain. But when that falls we feel that Mr. 
Pinero is essentially right. His entrance is the signal for 
a spontaneous outburst from an audience which he has 
satisfied on the highest issues. 
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THE STATE AND THE TEACHERS 


No humane man would treat his hunter as the State 
treats our teachers. This fact is once again forced upon 
the mind by the proceedings at this week’s Conference at 
Cambridge of the National Union of (Elementary) 
Teachers. Mr. Clancy, the new president, addressing 
nearly two thousand members, made the very moderate 
demand that no teacher be dismissed save for definite 
assigned cause. The reality of this grievance will be 
questioned by no one who follows educational questions ; 
it was exemplified lately in the notorious Grantham case. 
The new Education Board will, we may hope, safeguard 
the teacher against arbitrary dismissal, and we expect to 
see it establish a right of appeal. The second matter 
upon which Mr. Clancy dwelt is less understood by the 
public, but it is no less important. Teaching is a more 
dificult thing than selling tea and sugar or driving a 
railway engine, and if it is to be good it must be paid for. 
Yet not only are teachers of all grades notoriously under- 
paid, but their expenses in living up to a certain standard of 
appearance are relatively greater than those of others who 
have the same income. As a rule they cannot save; and 
if they are to be superannuated at sixty-five their old age 
ought to be provided for. Superannuation and pension go 
together. A beginning has been made, we are glad to 
see, and we hope this will lead to more. It is not to the 
point to urge that the conditions are known, and no man 
need become a teacher if he does not like them. That is 
true; but we cannot afford to buy teachers in the cheapest 
market. If that is what we want, let us import a legion 
of cheap Germans, who would doubtless do it for half 
price. Mr. Clancy is in favour of what we may call 
denominational board schools; but, while we share his 
conviction that religion ought to be taught in elementary 
schools, we fear his plan is impracticable. The recru- 
descence of denominational prejudice is a disturbing sign 
of these late years. The times call for a statesman in the 
Church, and should he arise we should not despair of 
seeing a closer union among the Christian sects, in educa- 
tional matters at least. Thomas Arnold might do it, if he 
were now alive. 

On Tuesday Professor Jebb spoke hopefully to the 
Conference of the prospects of the Education Bill, and laid 
stress, as we are glad to see, on the training of secondary 
teachers. Professor Jebb has proved himself singularly 
open to fresh ideas, and seems likely to be a very useful 
man. He spoke of another point which may lead to im- 
portant results, expressing a hope that provision would 
be made by which it would be possible to pass from the 
elementary school to the University. This would not 
certainly be wise for all, nor even for many ; but in legis- 
lating for the mass we must not forget the exception, who 
sometimes is a genius. We cannot speak with the same 
approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s speech to the 
Conference of Secondary Schools in Kent. We fully agree 
with him in the importance of religious instruction ; but 
this is not neglected in secondary schools, and we look 
with suspicion on the attempt to bring “it under the 
diocesan authorities. Dr. Temple said that unexamined 
teaching was worse than examined teaching. So it is, 
but religious teaching is carefully examined now, and we 
have as much confidence in the masters of schools as in 
diocesan authorities. It is not at all certain that more is 
hot lost than gained by religious examination in schools. 

@ have seen questions set which are little short of 
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blasphemous, and it is difficult to understand how anyone 
with religious feeling can print in cold blood, and mark, 
questions touching the last hours of the Founder of the 
Christian religion. A man would never do such a thing 
about the deathbed of his father, or even about a friend. 
Religion is thus put on a level with Latin grammar. 

A cognate question is raised by the reports on com- 
mercial education lately published by members of the 
diplomatic service abroad—one for Austria, and one for 
France. In both these countries there are special com- 
mercial schools, where the children’s future work is made 
the main study. The general subjects are geography, 
mathematics, handwriting and book-keeping, the child’s 
native language, some foreign language, drawing, and 
history; to these are superadded the law, history, and 
economy of commerce, natural history and hygiene, and a 
little natural science. We should like to know more of 
the practical working of these systems; on paper they 
look well. When the new Board of Education gets into 
working order we may expect something of the kind for 
England ; and in any such school great importance must 
be attached to the humanising part of the study if it is to 
have any educational value for the mind. In the early 
stages, English literature and history ought to be a prime 
concern ; and if geography be combined with Colonial 
history, the child would learn much that every British 
citizen should know. The main practical difficulty would 
come in the later stages, which could not be fully organised 
except in large towns; for here each branch of commerce 
or industry would require special treatment. Weare glad 
to note fresh evidence in these reports that the Govern- 
ment are encouraging their agents to collect material for 
future use. May they escape the fate of many excellent 
consular reports, which now repose peacefully in the 
pigeon-holes of the Foreign Office ! 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


GHOSTS 
St. Stepben’s, Thursday. 
DvrinG a recess the Palace of Westminster is one of the 
forlornest places in London. Vacant chambers, empty 
thrones, unoccupied woolsacks, Speakerless chairs, bare 
benches, forsaken lobbies, corridors and offices, not to 
mention unpopulated smoking-rooms and refreshment bars, 
have it all their own way, so to speak. The clock-tower 
flag has ceased to brave the breeze, and at night the lantern 
gives forth no welcoming or other ray. Legislators, 
whether noble or honourable, are fled to happier scenes. 
Mr. Faithful Begg is gone golfing. Black Rod and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms disport themselves at Bexhill. The very 
messengers—strong in the possession of a hundred a year 
and gratuities—make holiday in lounge-suits. And those 
who have charge are a few policemen and a rose-bud 
garden of charwomen. The charwomen, a constable 
assured me, ‘‘ do their little bit” in the early morn- 
ing. So that by 9 A.M. daily, St. Stephen’s is on 
exhibition. There is nothing to pay and no order 
to get. You simply walk or drive to the Royal 
approach, pass through a little door to the left 
thereof, mount an easy flight of stairs, receive a bone 
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ticket from a gentleman in a high hat, part with it to a 
gentleman in another high hat, and the run of the place 
appears to be yours. As a matter of fact, however, there 
is a path marked out for you, and at every turning stands 
a policeman who waves you on with a slow and somnolent 
wave. Thus you progress through the Royal apartments, 
the gilt-and-crimson House of Lords, the Lords’ corridor, 
the Central Hall, the Commons’ corridor, the Lobby (all 
tessellated), and the Commons itself—which last, of course, 
is done up in green and oak. And from the Commons 
you find your way into St. Stephen’s Hall, and thence into 
the street. That is about the upshot of it. 

If the truth must be told, the show is not too popular. 
Its patrons, apparently, consist of rustic lovers, ladies on 
the further side of forty, misses from seminaries, and little 
boys from Board schools. They stare somewhat, whisper 
awesomely of ‘‘ The Queen” and “‘ Lord Salisbury” and 
‘*Mr. Gladstone,” and look as if they were sorry that they 
hadn’t gone to Madame Tussaud’s, or the Zoo, or even to 
the British Museum. Also, in the Commons, I heard one 
small boy explain to another that ‘‘this was the plice 
where Mr. Steadman came to—Mr. Steadman wot yer 
faver votes for.” Verily, the democracy is with us. 

At six o'clock the premises are closed, and no person 
may enter. After that hour strange things happen. 
Passing the St. Stephen’s Hall entrance a little before 
midnight on Tuesday, I met a man with long hair. He 
buttonholed me, and I perceived that his face wore an 
expression of extreme disgust. 

‘* Did you see that ?” he inquired excitedly. 

‘* See what ?” said I. 

‘* Well,” quoth he, ‘‘the police have just thrown me 
out—there’s a sitting on inside!” 

I suggested that he talked nonsense. 

‘*Not a bit of it,” he replied; ‘‘ the House of Commons 
is sitting at this moment. Sir Robert Peel gave me an 
order for admission—and they throw me out!” 

‘* But Sir Robert Peel is dead,” I remarked. ‘‘ Further- 
more, the House of Commons is adjourned till next 
Monday, and members are all away on the Riviera.” 

He smiled a smile of pitying contempt. 

‘* When I came out,” he said, *‘ Pitt was up. I saw 
him, sir, with these eyes—full-dress coat, tie-wig, and 
all—and there were Fox, and Burke, and Wilkes, and 
Bradlaugh, and Sheridan, and Beaconsfield and Palmer- 
ston and Peel, and a lot more of ’em—a packed house, in 
fact—and a man with a wart on his cheek rolling in the 
seat usually occupied by Mr. Labouchere.” 

I observed that if this were indeed the case we had 
better go for the fire brigade. 

‘* Now you are laughing at me,” he retorted. ‘‘ What 
has the fire brigade got to do with ghosts? And besides 
—but I waste time on you. I ought to be getting along 
to Fleet Street.” 

And with that he turned to hail a crawling hansom, 

I tapped him on the shoulder. ‘‘ Look here,’ I said, 
‘* perhaps you are right after all. Can you tell me what 
it is that Pitt and Fox and Burke and the rest of ’em are 
holding a sitting about ?” 

‘*] will tell you,” he replied, ‘‘ providing you promise 
to keep it dark until twelve noon to-morrow.” 

I promised. 

And taking me towards the wall, well away from his 
cab, he whispered, ‘‘ They are bringing in a measure fcr 
putting backbone into the Liberal party.” 

TOUCHSTONE. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


POLITICS AT THE CAPE 


PRESIDENT KRUGER AND THE PETITION—THE 
ORANGE FREE STATE AND THE MEAT 
DUTY 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, April 7, 

A BIG reception is being prepared for Mr. Rhodes on his 
return from Europe. Such news as has leaked through 
of his success at Berlin is received with enthusiasm. 

Political events move rapidly. Among the Progressives 
there is great rejoicing over the overwhelming victory in 
the Simonstown division, and great indignation at the 
action of the Government in stopping the special trains 
engaged by the Progressives to convey voters to the 
Vryburg election. The Bond will probably win the elec. 
Woodstock is regarded by the Progressives as a 
safe Progressive seat, and Sir Gordon Sprigg is fairly safe 
in his candidature in Tembuland. Mr. Cartwright, candi- 
date in Cape Town, has declared for Mr. Rhodes, and will 
probably win. 


tion. 


The latest subject of discussion among Progressives is 
the question whether Sir James Sivewright will again 
stand as a Progressive candidate. 

Johannesburg opinion, as echoed here, is that if the 
Imperial Government now seconds the petition of rights, 
President Kruger will go still further in the way of con- 
cessions. 

The Cape Ministry promises compulsory education. 

The Orange Free State has declined to confer with 
Cape Colony on the question of the reduction of the meat 
duty. 


The Petition Accepted 


The situation in the Transvaal at the moment of going 
to press last week was this : Mr. Conyngham Greene, our 
chargé d'affaires, had accepted for transmission to the High 
Commissioner a petition to the Queen, signed by 21,000 
of her subjects residing on the Rand, setting forth their 
grievances at the hands of the Transvaal Government, 
and praying her to procure them redress. And the question 
on everybody’s lips was, What will Sir Alfred Milner do? 
Will he forward the petition to Her Majesty’s Government, 
urging them to take action thereon, or will he, like Lord 
Rosmead before him, return the petition, and thus afford 
one proof more that ‘there is no room for the Imperial 
factor in South Africa” except as a paralysed spectator? 
On his decision at this juncture hinged, not only his own 
reputation and influence, but also the place and power of the 
Crown as a factor in the affairs of this province of the 
Empire. It is, therefore, most gratifying to know that 
Sir Alfred Milner has decided that the character of the 
petition and the state of things which elicited it require 
him to accept it for transmission to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Itis now Mr. Chamberlain’s turn, and the solicitude 
with which the High Commissioner’s decision was awaited 
is now transferred in an intensified degree to the Colonial 
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Secretary. Heis asked to procure good government in 
the Transvaal, asked in a manner so weighty and so cor- 
rect that he cannot turn a deaf air to the petitioners. What 
reply will he make? If the Imperial Government has else- 
where ‘‘ enough hay on its fork,” we may expect the stereo- 
typed reference to the Convention and the right to govern 
badly which Mr. Kruger enjoys under it. But as the Im- 
perial Government have just now plenty of time and energy 
on their hands, we may expect that they will take higher 
ground than the Convention. That instrument enlarged 
the self-governing powers of the Transvaal, but neither 
that instrument nor its predecessors relieved this country 
of its responsibility as Paramount Power for the peace and 
order of South Africa as a whole. And that responsibility 
carries with it the right, time and again officially asserted, 
of calling upon the Transvaal to exercise its powers under 
the Convention in a manner consistent with the well-being 
of its neighbours. Mr. Chamberlain will pretty certainly 
ground his action upon this principle, and in this happy 
event ‘‘the trouble in the Transvaal” will promptly and 
pacifically disappear. For, as we said last week, ‘‘ Mr, 
Kruger has no equal among ‘men who would be king’ in 
the art of ‘climbing down’—once he has been made to 
understand that he must climb down.” His propitiatory 
visit to Johannesburg since this was written is a case in 
point. That visit, and the better temper it displayed, may 
be counted as the first result of the Outlanders’ petition 
and its reception by the British authorities. 


Things that Matter—in Canada 


Considering the enormous difficulties of governing a 
sub-arctic wilderness remote from all touch of civilisation, 
Mr. Sifton and his Canadian officials have done singularly 
well in Klondike. We say this in the face of the six 
hours’ arraignment of Sir C. Hibbert Tupper in the 
Dominion House of Commons last week. We all see 
now that it was a prime mistake to allow officials to stake 
out claims for themselves; the true policy, and one most 
in line with British traditions, would have been to pay 
these officials salaries commensurate with the great diffi- 
culties and temptations of their position. But that mistake 
has been remedied, and the formal request of the United 
States citizens of Fort Wrangel to be transferred to 
Canada is cause enough for Canadian satisfaction in the 
administration of their latest-found gold region. If, 
indeed, Canadian legislators want something worthy of 
all their ingenuity and industry, we would beseech them to 
turn from such fruitless political wrangles to the removal 
of those supreme obstacles to more intimate Anglo- 
Canadian relations—the present inefficient,’ we might 
almost say dishonest, insolvency laws of Canada, and the 
lack of a transatlantic steamship service worthy of Canada 
and her splendid geographical position on the North 
American continent. 


The Cables 


We rejoice to learn on unimpeachable authority that 
Mr. Reid, the New South Wales Premier, was misinformed, 
or it may be misreported, in the statement we quoted the 
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other day as to the Pacific cable. The Imperial authorities 
have not allowed themselves to be cajoled by the Pender 
Cable Ring, and have refrained from acquiescing in the 
demand of the Eastern Telegraph Company for a subsidy 
of £20,000 year for a cable from the Cape vra St. Helena, 
Ascension, and thence to Sierra Leone and Gibraltar. In 
view of the lessons of the past few years the Government, 
we may believe, realise what mad folly it would be to 
have anything to do with a line which runs thus under 
the very noses of Spain and France. There are, we 
believe, proposals before the Executive which promise to 
give the Empire what it so urgently needs—an all-British 
cable to the Cape—and why not thence to Australasia and 
India ?—free from risk of foreign interference, and free 
also from the paralysing grip of that monopoly which has 
made our telegraphic base at Hong Kong a standing peril 
to the Empire. 


Mr. Reid with his Coat Off 


We have held all along that although Mr. Reid 
wrecked the Commonwealth Bill last year, it only needed 
his ‘‘Amen” to become the Commonwealth Act a little 
later on, and that Mr. Reid’s ‘‘ Amen” would be spoken, 
would indeed be shouted, once he should be convinced of 
the existence in the electorate of New South Wales of an 
assured majority in favour of federation. He is so con- 
vinced, and now he outdoes Mr. Barton himself in his 
passion for the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill. He will stand no nonsense from its opponents, and 
as the Legislative Council of his Colony, which is a nomi- 
nated body, have thrown it out, he has obtained powers 
from the Governor to create ‘‘new Lords” in number 
sufficient to carry the Bill. The new members will take 
their seats on the 11thinst., and immediately thereafter the 
measure will be reintroduced. The Federal referendum 
has been fixed in South Australia for the 29th inst., and 
now that Mr. Reid has secured the approval of New 
South Wales—for his action amounts to that—there is just 
a bare chance that the Commonwealth Act may arrive in 
time to receive the ratification of the Imperial Parliament 
before the expiry of the present session. We wish it were 
more than a bare chance. 
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FINANCE 


THE CHAOS IN SPAIN 


Amonc the important debt reorganisations of the future 
there are two which are likely to be shortly taken in hand 
—namely, those of Mexico and Spain. In the former case 
the readjustment will be imposed by the prosperity of the 
country, and will take the form of a conversion by which, 
owing to the good credit of Mexico, the burden of the 
debt will be reduced. In the case of Spain financiers will 
have to exercise their ingenuity to rescue her credit from 
chaos, and bring about something like financial stability 
with the least possible injury to the country’s creditors. 
The Mexican Government conversion scheme, whenever it 
is brought forward, will in every sense be a satisfactory 
operation. An arrangement of the finances of Spain will 
be, on the contrary, a disagreeable task. 

Few countries started with better prospects than 
Spain did when, in 1881, that clever economist Sehor 
Camacho succeeded in placing Spanish credit once more 
on asound basis. The course of subsequent events does not 
warrant confidence that the policy of Spanish statesmen 
in the future will be more enlightened. Spain is doubtless 
in a bad way, but the Iberian Peninsula is marvellously 
rich, her inhabitants have few wants, and with honest and 
intelligent administration there is no reason why the 
country should not be prosperous. Nine Englishmen out 
of ten doubtless look for a financial breakdown in Spain 
as complete and disastrous as that which attended the 
recent conflict with the United States; but these gloomy 
views are by no means so general on the Continent. 
Below are the two views—the first from the Svatis¢ of 
Saturday last, and the second from the Madrid corre- 
spondent of the Z7mcs, based upon a report of M. Edmond 
Théry, the manager of the Zconomiste Européen. 

LONDON OPINION PARIS OPINION 
The whole of the active and 
leading political classes in 
Spain are hopelessly corrupt, 
incompetent, and unpatriotic ; 
they drove the Cubans and the 
Filipinos again and again into 
insurrection by the most abomi- 
nable misgovernment, and they 
had neither the common sense 
nor even the instinct of self- 

preservation to take the neces- * 
sary measures for pacifying the 
islands. ... Whenthe war came 
it was found that both political 
parties had so disgracefully 
neglected their duties that there 


Statesmen here, though 
acknowledging the great diffi- 
culties of the situation, maintain 
that there are no just grounds 
for coming to the conclusion 
that this country cannot or will 
not continue to pay the interest 
on its debts, as it has done regu- 
larly for the last quarter of a 
century ; and... even partial 
repudiation is not a solution of 
the problems to be contemplated 
by the Spanish Government. 
... The situation of Spain is 
much more satisfactory than it is 
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was neither an army nor a navy 
to defend the country ; and 
when the whole shameful truth 
came out there was not enough 
of public spirit throughout the 
length and breadth of Spain to 
call the offenders to account and 
punish them as they deserved. 
. .. The wealthy escape pay- 
ing their due proportion of the 
taxes, and the poor are ground 
to powder; ... there is ne- 
potism, favouritism, and cor- 
ruption in every part... . The 
losses to Spain in consequence 


generally supposed to be by 
foreigners. .. . M. Théry con- 
siders the case of Spain as any- 
thing but hopeless, and compares 
it with that of France in 1871. 
. . » Spain, rich as she is in natu- 
ral resources, can rapidly recu- 
perate and attain a most pro- 
sperous condition if statesmen 
adopt the right measures, &c.... 
There is every reason why Span- 
ish industries should now flou- 
rish exceedingly, and they are 
capable of extensive develop- 
ment.... Given peace and 
good government, Spain’s pro- 
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of the war are incalculable; 
while the gains are not to be 
found. ... It is a hocus-pocus 
which may go on for a time, 
but ultimately must end... 
n an utter smash. 


sperity must advance by rapid 
strides. . . . M. Théry has cal- 
culated that, far from being in a 
bankrupt condition, Spain can 
perfectly well meet all her en- 
gagements ; and he goes so far 
as to maintain that the revenue 
necessary for this purpose can 
be raised by an increase of 
taxation, which . . . will not be 
injurious to commerce or over- 
burdensome on the people. 

Now M. Edmond Théry, expert as he is, was not only 
sent to Spain on a mission by the French Government, 
but also went as a representative of French investors. By 
far the largest amount of Spanish stocks held outside the 
country is in the hands of the French. A debt repudia- 
tion would, therefore, be a most serious matter for Paris, 
and the favourable views expressed in Paris with respect 
to the actual position of Spain, her powers of recuperation, 
and her ability to continue the interest payments on her 
foreign debt can be readily appreciated. 

It is undeniable that Spanish finances were in a bad 
way before the war with America broke out. That war, 
we are told, increased the debt of Spain by one hundred 
millions sterling, and half this amount, we are further 
told, is now owing to the Bank of Spain. The total 
indebtedness of the Spanish Government to the Bank in 
one form or another is now placed at considerably over 
470,000,000, and the burden of the annual debt charge 
by Spain is not far short of £20,000,000. The interest 
on the war debt alone amounts to about 5,000,000. 
Year by year the Bank of Spain has assumed more and 
more the position of Government Treasurer, for the com- 
mercial transactions of the Bank now form but a very 
small proportion of its business. 

It is easy, however, to be carried away by these un- 
satisfactory features, and to regard the financial position 
of the country and her futureas hopeless. Before the war 
with America, when Spain was spending millions a year 
in her unsuccessful efforts to put down the rebellion in 
Cuba and to pacify the discontent in the Philippine Isles, 
she was advised that it would be to her interest to relin- 
quish her Colonial possessions altogether. Now that she 
has lost them we are told that her losses are incalculable, 
and that her gains are nil. So illogically argues the insular 
Britisher. Again, years ago when the Spanish currency 
was steadily depreciating, and the premium on gold was 
steadily advancing, we were told that Spain would lose all 
the gold she had. What do we find? In 1896 the Bank 
of Spain held just over £8,000,000 in gold, and at the 
present time she holds over £ 11,500,000, whilst her stock 
of silver during the same period has only risen from a little 
under 10} millions to about 11} millions sterling. The 
unsatisfactory features in the position of the Bank of Spain 
are to be found in an increase in the note circulation in the 
same period from under 40} millions to over 58} millions 
sterling, and an increase in the deposits from under 16} 
millions to nearly 335 millions sterling. 

Various are the schemes which are understood to be 
under contemplation by the Spanish Cabinet. The sink- 
ing fund will doubtless be suspended, and there will 
probably be a heavy tax upon the coupons. Whether this 
will extend to the 4 per cent. bonds held abroad is 
questionable. The Spanish papers not unnaturally urge 
that any sacrifice by the bondholders should be sustained 
by the foreigner as well as by the Spaniard. On the other 
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hand it is pointed out that the amount of Spanish Four per 
cents held abroad and designated ‘‘Sealed bonds,” 
because they have been stamped for payment in gold, is 
comparatively small. The argument is used therefore 
that by the maintenance of gold payments in full upon the 
portion of the foreign debt held abroad these sealed bonds 
would always command a relatively high price, and would 
be regarded as a barometer of the credit of the country. 
There is much to be said for this argument fer se. English 
investors, of whom fortunately there are few, cannat 
object to it, and we may be sure that the big French 
banking institutions which for years past have taken 
Spanish finance under their «gis, will strive their utmost 
to induce the Spanish Ministers to recognise the ad- 
vantages of this proposal in whatever financial plans may 
be decided upon. The Madrid correspondent of the 
Times considers it unfair at this early stage to take a 
pessimistic view and to predict failure. There are, he 
says, able and good men among Spanish statesmen in 
both constitutional camps, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the reorganisation of their country is a task 
beyond their powers. We sympathise with this expression 
of opinion, but we must confess that we have little hope 
that Spanish statesmen will rise to the occasion and show 
that they have profited from their recent experience, and 
have recognised that the exercise of strict economy, 
absolutely pure administration, and downright hard work, 
are essential to the attainment of that prosperity which 
ought to result from a country so favourably situated, and 
endowed with such natural advantages of agricultural and 
mineral wealth. 


ASSURANCE MISCELLANEA 


THE Scottish Widows’ Fund has had a good year’s business during 
1898, and the death claims were 30 per cent. below expectation. 

The Eagle shows a slight improvement in the amount of new 
business, but the expense ratio is fairly high, and the interest 
yielded only a little over 3? per cent. The total premium income 
shows a decline. This is probably due to the fact that at the last 
valuation, about a year ago, no bonus was declared. 

The report of the British Empire Mutual for 1898 is chiefly 
remarkable for the announcement that as regards the Indian 
business the rupee figures have been brought into the account 
at Is. 4d. instead of 2s. as heretofore. The expense ratio has been 
slightly declining of late years, but it still amounts to nearly 17 
per cent. 

In commenting recently on American offices doing business in 
this country, we pointed out how the interest rate there and here 
tends to approximate. All the American companies operating here 
valued on a 4 per cent. basis at their last valuations, and this 
gives importance to the fact that out of nearly a hundred leading 
financiers in the States recently consulted as to a safe rate for the 
life office to count on realising during the next twenty years, the 
bulk of them mentioned 3 per cent., and some placed the rate as 
low as 24 per cent. Mr. Gage, the Secretary to the United 
States Treasury, was one of those who thought 3 per cent. the 
right figure. 

“Surplus Funds of Life Assurance Offices,’ compiled and 
published by W. M. Monilaws, A.I.A., Lomond Road, Trinity, 
Edinburgh, price 6s.—This excellent work, to which we recently 
referred, is now in its eleventh year of publication, and contains in 





THE ComING Boom 1nN Ruopesi1a.—Important Article dealing with 
the great opportunities now offering in this Country to Investors ; also 
Particulars of the leading Properties worth investing in, will be sent 
post free on application. Address, the Secretary, London and Paris 
Exchange, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, London. Telegrams, 
“ Plenarily, London.” Telephone No. 1861, Avenue. 
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a concise and handy form a vast mass of information relative to life 
assurance. We cordially commend it to the attention of intending 
assurers. 

To W. L. W.—The Company is hardly in the first rank, but 
as your policy is of such old standing, you had better continue it. 
The shares are quoted considerably below par, and we should 
retain them until you can sell them at par. New departments 
have been started, which may prove profitable. : 


NOTES 


On the Stock Markets business has scarcely as yet been 
resumed. Among high-class securities a feature has been the 
demand for the scrip of the recent new Colonial loans. Syndicates 
and others who took large blocks have had the satisfaction of 
experiencing a steady investment demand on the part of the 
public, and prices have been gradually creeping up. Now that 
the dividends have been released, we should not be surprised if 
we have another batch of new issues of gilt-edged securities. We 
have already this week had an issue by the Birkenhead Corporation 
in the form of Two and Three-quarters per Cents for about a 
quarter of a million, and we observe that Liverpool has decided to 
raise another million in the form of Two and a Half per Cents. 
The City fathers have evidently learned wisdom, for last year they 
sought to raise a million and a ha!f in Two and a Half per Cents , 
and by fixing a minimum price of 98 they only succeeded in selling 
about £600,000, nearly a million having to be withdrawn. The 
minimum price for the new issue has been fixed at the much lower 
figure of 93}. 


In Home Railways Metropolitan District stock ran up to 
over 41, on a statement in the Press to the effect that a powerful 
syndicate, headed by the Great Western Company, had arranged 
for the sale of the undertaking. We understand the position to 
be as follows : A powerful syndicate—more powerful indeed than 
any previously formed—has acquired by purchase of stock a 
controlling interest in the Metropolitan District Company. The 
acquisition of the property is a very different matter, for so many 
contracts, working arrangements and agreements exist between the 
District and other lines entering London, that the adjustment of 
the matter to harmonise all these interests is by no means easy, 
and negotiations are at present being carried on for this purpose. 


In the Mining Markets the shares of the copper-producing 
companies have been active and, generally speaking, strong, for 
the price of the metal has again been rising, and Rio Tinto shares 
have this week touched a record figure of 413. Transvaal shares 
for the time being remain in a semi-moribund condition, the 
interest of speculators and investors being given to the various 
Rhodesian properties where the best prices have not been main- 
tained. This is not surprising, for Rhodesian shares have had an 
almost uninterrupted run for a fortnight. A large weak bull 
position has apparently been created, and the adoption of a 
squeezing-out process for a few days will do no harm to the 
market. Whilst many of what may be considered low-priced 
shares and those of the big land and exploration cornpanies will 
doubtless see higher figures, the impression is entertained by 
many that some of what may be described as the heavy stocks, 
like Matabele Gold Reefs, Geelongs, and West Nicholson, which 
have recently risen so much, are likely to eventually stand at 
much higher prices. Market operators are already beginning to 
talk of the early announcement of Rhodesian dividends. The 
West Australian Market has not been so active, but it has had a 
good undertone, especially for some of the heavy shares. 





RANDFONTEIN ESTATES GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
WITWATERSRAND, LIMITED. 
NEW ISSUE OF SHARES. 
Shareholders are reminded that the SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be CLOSED at 
4 P.M. on Tuesday, 11th April, after — can be received. 
ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. : 
6th April, 1899. 
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TO THE FINNS 
By A POLE 


[** We will never follow the example of Poland.”—Z.xtract from a 
Finnish newspaper. ] 


Tue fruit is ripe, the hour is come ; 

The word goes forth. Finns! did you dream 
Your Duke for ever would be dumb 
On such a theme ?— 


Would brook eternally to hear 
Men marvelling how this thing could be,— 
This burning ice, this mud-stream clear— 
A Russian, free ? 


Too long has Freedom’s balmy air 
Stunk in the Vulture’s nostrils. —Nay, 
Talk you of oaths? The jest is rare. 
Oaths ! what are they ? 


Traps to catch dolts, in whom yet lives 
The fond credulity of yore ; 
Oaths have the worth convenience gives : 
As much—no more. 


We from the first, well trained, well taught, 
Knew what must come. In passionate haste, 
Rather than die pursued, we sought 
Death stoutly faced. 


We rose. Against our title strong 
The Sword’s tribunal found for Might : 
Crushed, our rebellion proved us wrong,— 
Fooled by our right. 


Be wiser, you, than we. Prefer 
Towards slavery year by year to sink. 
The tiger claws you: do not stir ; 
Move not, nor shrink. 


Now are we brethren. Your distress, 
All measured, weighed, and reckoned up, 
Is but one drop of bitterness 
In the great cup. 


Our house of bondage opens wide ; 
Your cell’s prepared, your chains are new ; 
Come in, for ever to abide: 
We welcome you! 
MicHaeEL Henry Dziewick. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE FINNS AND THE TSAR 


Zo the Editor of THe OvrLooKx 
ALLOW me to thank you for the paragraph anent Finland which 
appeared in your issue of March 18. 

It is the great wish of the people of this country that England 
should know of their unhappy condition, for they think that 
England has such a keen sense of justice, and that the outside 
world values her opinion of what is right and what is wrong. 

Their own Press can say nothing ; it has for some years been 
tightly muzzled according to the ideas of the Power. There is a 
daily search, and all criticism must be extracted before issue ; and, 
moreover, if the editor has been warned three times, the paper is 
abolished altogether and for ever. 

So far, every effort made to gain an audience with the Tsar 
has been vain. The Procurator, the Chief Senator, the Presidents 
of the four Houses of the Diet, have been at St. Petersburg at 
different times; lastly, 500 peasants, one from every district 
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throughout the country, went with a petition signed by thousands, 
but they were also denied. 

The country is well nigh in despair. The people remain calm 
and peaceable, knowing that a revolt would be welcomed by the 
Government. Bribery is justly detested in this land ; that and the 
spy system have even at this early stage shown their horns and 
hoofs and sought to find favour, but have been met with scorn, 

I have no interest in this country beyond that of finding it 
pleasant to live in a healthy climate, and among healthy-minded, 
honest, industrious, intelligent people. * OK 

Helsingfors, March 29. 


[The writer confidingly appends a full name and address in 
Helsingfors to this letter. We suppress the same for obvious 
reasons.—ED. | 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND SPORT 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Every department of national life is infested with its own 
peculiar parasites ; party politics with faction, art with pornography, 
commerce with commercialism, sport with gambling. It is with 
this last department that your article of last week was concerned, 

It would be easy to show how of late years the gambling spirit 
has almost extinguished the idea of play, turning sport into a 
business like cabbage-selling : witness the “ professional” and the 
“ bookmaker,” and it would be easy to show the effect of this 
change on the press, especially the evening press. 

But what I would here more particularly emphasise is the 
elimination of the idea of play from the idea of sport in America. The 
idea of fair play goes with the idea of play ; and once the latter dis- 
appears from sport so does the former. So American sport outside 
the University centres is, I contend, distinguished by the utter 
absence of honour and chivalry : the paramount idea is the purely 
business one of winning for the sake of a profit. 

In this country we are lamentably declining in this direction, 
but there are still with us certain “events” where the old ideas of 
playful rivalry with the attendant ideas that pack into the phrase 
“noblesse oblige” still obtain. Among these “events” is the 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race and the University Sports. 

The question arises, why are these exceptions? And why is 
American sport wholly given over to Mammon? The reason may 
be found in the fact that England is rich and most fortunate in 
having a class which looks to the service of the State as half their 
right and half their duty. Every family of that class contributes, 
as a matter of course, at least one member to one or other of the 
great public services—the Army, the Navy, the Church, the 
Diplomatic, and the Civil Services. With all their faults these 
services are untainted by commercialism. Their members often 
lay themselves open to heavy criticism, but it never enters any- 
body’s head to accuse, nor even to suspect, them of corruption. 
The same spirit characterises their play as well as their work, and 
so it comes to pass that the sporting events associated with the 
chief educational centres of the public services are absolutely 
above the suspicions that attach to all sporting events in the 
United States. 

“ Our great public services ””—Americahas none. And she has 
none because, until yesterday, she had no Empire. True, she has 
her army and navy, but on too small a scale heretofore to playa 
part in shaping the national spirit. Having no Empire, and none 
of the sobering, yet ennobling responsibilities that go with Empire 
—Empire as we understand the word, as the “White Man’s 
Burden”—her domestic politics were petty and parochial. She 
had no careers for the children of her citizens possessed of wealth 
and leisure. So it has come to pass that the class of Americans 
corresponding to that which in England recruits our public ser- 
vices, has no choice but between the excitements of speculative 
commerce—witness young Leiter and last year’s wheat ring—or 
the life of a dude or dlettantée. 

But, thanks to her new Empire, America too will presently feel 
the need for disinterested loyal service that England has felt since 
she won India. And that the need will elicit the same response 
the death of young Hamilton Fish gave the proof. The American 
Empire will give a new life to American sport. EGOMET. 
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THE VILLAGER AND THE ARMY 
Yo the Editor of TH& OUTLOOK 


Your note in last Saturday’s OUTLOOK on the need of familiar- 
ising North Britain with the conditions of a soldier's life reminds 
one that there are many districts in England which are, apparently, 
left severely alone by the recruiting authorities. The common 
“To young men desirous” is seen on railway platforms and outside 
police stations ; but the villager, unheeding, has yet to learn that 
there is such a thing as honourable service of one’s country. 

Take, for instance, the West Riding of Yorkshire, especially 
the tract known as the Craven Highlands, between Skipton and 
Kendal. It is a region which should produce men of the breed of 
Kipling’s Learoyd. 

Would it not be possible to march a battalion along this route ? 
One would imagine that the troops themselves would be benefited 
by so pleasant an outing after a spell of barrack life, say, at Brad- 
ford ; while as for the country folk, anyhow, their range of vision. 
would be extended, and then—who knows ?—they might begin to 
think. OBSERVER. 

Settle, Yorkshire : April 4. 


ON THE ANSWERING OF INVITATIONS 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Could the plea for a simpler life, of which we hear so much, 
not be extended to the Answering of Invitations? It has lately 
fallen to my lot to receive answers to a formal invitation sent out 
for a social meeting for young men to whom the receiving of formal 
invitations was evidently an uncommon event, and the different 
forms the answers took have been a source of much joy. 

The formal invitation was evidently a difficult matter, and they 
were not all prepared to grapple with it. One strong soul, looking 
the difficulty boldly in the face, and passing on, simply replied on 
a post-card “ I mean to be present.” But it was all-sufficient ; there 
was a simple beauty about its directness. ‘With pleasure, Mr, 
and Mrs. Watt accepts your invitation, and we hope to be present, 
yours truly, T. and M. Watt” will serve as an example of “ how to 
do it.” One man, evidently despairing of bringing in the necessary 
formality otherwise, signed himself, “ Yours truly, Mr. James 
Inglis!” Another, who in simple strength runs the first man hard, 
wrote “ Received invitation, gladly accept.” How soul-satisfying ; 
not an unnecessary word. If the writer should ever turn to litera- 
ture, editors will welcome him with open arms. One is not quite 
so sure about “ Yours Struly, John Campbell,” who “can’t axcept 
because he has a class,” where, we may hope, he is learning that 
phonetic spelling is not always correct—would that it were! But 
if the replies showed that “the proper Answering of Invitations” 
was not understanded of the people, they also showed that, in 
spite of School Boards, the spirit of courtesy is not dead by any 
means among the Scottish lower classes, They all, or nearly all, 
sent thanks for the invitation in words which, though sometimes 
ungrammatical, were obviously sincere, from the compliments and 
thanks of one to the P.S. “thankfully received” of another. 

Why should we not all be allowed to show our individuality 
even in answering invitations? Or, if a stated form is necessary, 
why should we not all buy postcards, and simply write “I mean 
to be present” ? je A. Me 

Edinburgh. 


“RED ROCK” 
Yo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


May an ordinary layman, not one of the noble army of critics, 
Say a word of appreciation of “ Red Rock”? The style of the 
book has, I understand, been dealt with in your pages; but I 
Should like to emphasise one or two points which have struck me. 

The description of Southern old-time manners is extremely 
true as well as fascinating: the loyal way the dear old doctor 
raises his voice in favour of law and order again and again ; the 
description of the carpet baggers who made a hell on earth for the 
Southerners ; the courage of the old families in spite of them in 
trying to make the best of things ; the effect of removing Northern 
officers who were gentlemen, and the immediate pacific result of 
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their return ; the use and the abuse of the Ku Klux, and above all 
the absence of “gore” which has been so plentifully splashed 
over the pages of some recent English novels, made the book very 
refreshing to me. 

I read it with pleasure, and read it a second time aloud to my 
wife, who says—she is a Southerner—that the book is so true to 
the times and the country, that it is quite historical, and must to a 
very large extent be founded on fact. 


AN OCCASIONAL READER OF NOVELS. 
Liverpool. 


CURIOUS MISPRINTS 
Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOoK 


One more. There is a volume by Mrs. Louise Miln, “ Quaint 
Korea.” I read this in both the Daily News and the Evening 
Standard report of a law case :— 

“She has written two books, ‘Strolling Players in the East’ 
and ‘A Quaint Career.’” i 

Highgate. 

, CYCLE COMPANIES’ GUARANTEES 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooK 


The so-called guarantee (save the mark) on which Jou 
animadvert in your issue of March 25 isa common form with 
most of the companies and firms in the trade. I enclose an 
extract from the prospectus of so high-class a firm as John 
Marston, Limited, the makers of the well-known ‘ Sunbeam” 
cycles, as a sample, and have seen the same, or practically the 
same, words on no end of prospectuses. To my mind it would be 
more honest to say that no guarantee of any kind is given. 

Lincoln: March 30. A. B. 

[QUOTATION] 
JOHN Marston, LIMITED—GUARANTEE 

We give the following guarantee with our machines instead of 
the guarantee implied by statute or otherwise as to the quality or 
fitness for the purpose of cycling, of goods supplied by us; any such 
implied guarantee being in all cases excluded. In the case of 
machines which have been used for ‘‘hiring-out” purposes no 
guarantee of any kind is given or is to be implied. 

We guarantee, subject to the conditions mentioned below, that 
all precautions which are usual and reasonable have been taken by 
us to secure excellence of materials and workmanship; and we under- 
take to make good at any time within a year any defects in these 
respects in our cycles. This guarantee does not apply to defects 
caused by wear and tear, misuse, or neglect. 


RE THE AMALGAMATED PNEUMATIC TYRES 
COMPANIES, LIMITED 


To the Editor of THe OUTLOOK 


May I trespass on your space to lay before the public the very 
shabby way in which the Amalgamated Pneumatic Tyres Company 
treated their travellers ? 

We were engaged by the Company at a very nominal salary 
and a commission of one per cent. on our sales. The former was 
far too small for a man to live upon, so we had to depend for the 
greater part of our incomes on earning our commissions. These 
commissions—in some cases, large amounts—have been owing to 
us for a long time past. 

The business of the Company is, at present, being carried on 
by a Receiver, and all our applications for payment produce no 
result. 

In common fairness, our claims ought to be preferential ones. 
They are the claims of men who worked very hard, and brought 
in the whole of the business—showing a handsome profit—to the 
Company, and we think the Receiver, who has the power to pay 
out any urgent or pressing claims, should at once pay us our hardly 
earned dues. Many of the travellers not only lost their berths, but 
are at the present moment very hard pushed, owing to the non- 
payment of money honestly earned by them, and which, owing 
to the paltry amount of their salary, they absolutely relied upon to 
live. 
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If the Receiver still refuses to take the responsibility of paying 
us, we can hardly imagine the general body of shareholders will 
feel very much inclined to support a Company who refuses to pay 
their servants money most justly due to them, and shelter them- 
selves behind the legal quibble that commission—offered us to 
make up for miserably small salaries—is not a preferential claim. 

Thousands of men are similarly situated in having to look to 
their commissions as the larger part of their income, and the sooner 
this is made to rank with salary as a prior claim, the fairer and 
better will it be to a very large class of hard-working, deserving 
men. 

The worst part of the case is this: The Receiver came in on 
January 19, on which day there were nineteen days’ arrears of 
salary due to every traveller in their employ. We have not even 
received this. 

I enclose my name and address. 

ONE OF THE TRAVELLERS. 


IN PASSING 


Mr. LANE Fox Pirv, who recently married Lady Edith Douglas, 
is a man of hobbies. He invented an incandescent lamp and a 
water-meter, whilst he became so interested in esoteric Buddhism 
that he went to Thibet. Soon after he became absorbed in the 
work of the Psychical Research Society, but he has also studied 
Mohamedanism with the enthusiasm of a devotee. 


Lady Helena Douglas-Hamilton, who will shortly marry Mr. 
Acland Hood, is not only a clever amateur actress, but she once 
approached Mr. Beerbohm Tree with a view to becoming a pro- 
fessional. She has just returned from the Cape with her invalid 
brother, the Duke of Hamilton. 


The latest playwright is Lord Kilmarnock, who has produced a 
drama from his own pen entitled “The Eight of Diamonds” at 
Cannes. He is only three-and-twenty, looks well in uniform, and 
is the eldest son of Lord Erroll. 


Lady Randolph Churchill, who is to control the new guinea 
quarterly, the Anglo-Saxon, is a remarkable woman. When she 
married the late Lord Randolph Churchill she brought into 
English elections that prominence of female canvassing now so 
general. She can speak in public with decision and brevity ; 
whilst the Primrose League is greatly indebted to her efforts. 
One of the musical events of last season was the pianoforte trio 
she played with Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) and Madlle. 
Janotha. She skates as well as she dances, gives excellent dinners, 
and introduced Mr. Astor to the Prince of Wales; whilst as an 
amateur actress her success has been so complete that she has no 
reminiscence sufficiently disastrous to be worth relating. 


Mrs. Maurice Gifford, who has presented her gallant husband 
with a son and heir, always wears a large gold bracelet. In it is 
set the bullet which caused the loss of Mr. Maurice Gifford’s arm. 
He presented it to her in lieu of an engagement ring. 


Mrs. Edward Johnson, who is now in waiting on Princess 
Charles of Denmark, is the courteous and courtly depository of 
many Royal secrets. As Mdlle. de Vautrier, she was the beloved 
governess of the three daughters of the Princess of Wales, and the 
loyal friend of their mother. Later, when Princess Charles 
revolted against the petty restrictions of the Danish Court, it was, 
they say, to the tact of Mrs. Johnson, sent as the Queen’s emissary, 


that the reconciliation was due. The Danish King holds her in 
high esteem. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, now that he commands the 
Channel Squadron, is exhibiting qualities as excellent as those he 
showed when he organised the Benin expedition and won the praise 
of the public and the devotion of his officers and men. He has 
joined the ranks of the small band of flag officers who are deter- 
mined to put an end to the dangerous neglect of naval gunnery. 
For weeks past he has been reminding officers and men in the 
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ships in his command that accurate shooting is the most important 
branch of naval training, and has even gone so far as to follow up 
weeks of aiming cannon tube practice by personally supervising 
the quarterly target practice. He has infused some of his own 
enthusiasm into his officers and into the men themselves, and the 
result is that the squadron has not been as smart for years past, 
and, everyone having his heart in his work, is contented. This js 
an illustration of what can be done by fostering a spirit of healthy 
emulation. 


EXPERIENTIA DOCET 
I 


A poet he sat him down one night, 
Ah me, but his task was hard ! 
With paper and pens and ink to write, 
For he was a pensive bard. 
With paper and pens and ink he wrought, 
By a rule of rhythm and rhyme he thought, 
For the earthlike and godlike ends he sought 
Were praise—and the coin called hard. 


Il 


There were tomes of science, and art, and lore, 
Encyclopedic, and hard ; 
Thesaurus and glossary, store on store, 
At the hand of the pensive bard. 
There were other “ poets ” (hide-bound, of course), 
And some had been skinned (’tis a bardlet's bourse), 
But no theme could he choose from that parent source, 
For the matter of choice is hard. 


Ill 


A little boy came to the bard’s retreat, 
And his face it was sweet to see, 
As he stood by that sanctum’s sacred seat, 
For no awe of the great had he. 
“ There’s no one to play with at all,” he said, 
‘ Now Dot and her dolly have gone to bed. 
Won’t you come and play with me instead— 
Just one little game with me?” 


IV 


A cloud swept over the poet’s face, 
Ah me, but the face was hard ! 
And a scowl of impatience took the place 
Of the air of the museful bard. 
“ Be off to your mother and bed !” said he ; 
“ For that is the place where you ought to be ; 
And don’t you come running here bothering me, 
When I’m racked for a theme so hard |” 


. . . 7 . . . 
Vv 


A little boy lay at the gate of death, 
Ah me, but his face was white ! 
And his father hung over the fluttering breath 
That must pass ere the dawn’s grey light. 
White-faced he knelt to the lonely end, 
And learned what the gods could never send ; 
For the only poem he ever penned 
He wrote with his heart that night ! 
Ottawa, CHARLES GORDON ROGERS. 


“The Hielands,” observed Bailie Nicol Jarvie to Francis 
Osbaldistone, “are, and hae been for this thousand years bypast, 
a bike o’ the maist lawless, un-christian limmers that ever dis- 
turbed a douce, quiet, God-fearing neighbourhood.” In_ this 
sentence Scott undoubtedly expressed the views of the average 
Lowlander of that day. And though, after the ’45, the country 
was pacified,” the problem of the Highlands was far from being 
solved : it simply changed its character, and became a question of 
economics ; and of all recent expedients, excepting alone the 
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introduction of the railway system, no scheme has_ pos- 
sessed such vast and far-reaching possibilities as the proposed 
Highland Water-Power Scheme. There seems no reason to 
doubt the assertion of the Provost of Fort William that works 
such as are contemplated will go far to relieve Highland depres- 
sion. The depopulation of the glens is, in miany cases, traceable 
to the fact that the land has been insufficient for support, and 
apart from the land there was and is little employment. Hence 
the economic importance of the new scheme. There are provi- 
sions in the Bill now before Parliament which may have to be 
amended ; interests will have to be safeguarded, and esthetic 
objections and objections founded on sentiment will have to be 
met and dealt with. But should the scheme in its main features 
prove successful, it may be the precursor of many others, and the 
Highlands may yet become the seat of important industries. 


Boston does not do things by halves. Having made up its 
mind that the sparrow is a nuisance, it has added to its civil 
list of employés five “sparrow exterminators.” The Boston 
Council has decided that the sparrow “must go,” so it has armed 
these five officials with ladders and long poles, and for the next 
six months it is solely their business to hunt out and destroy all 
nests found in trees and buildings. 


Last week we promised to give the solution to an American 
word-contrivance which has been distracting the maddened New 
Yorkers of late. The puzzle was as follows :—“ Arrange the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet in a row so that they will form at the 
same time twenty-three different and distinct English words of not 
less than two letters each ; no letter to repeat itself; words may 
read forward or backward.” 


The solution is as follows :— 


TONEWASUPMILKBYRFCDGHJQVXZ—26 letters in all ; 
23 of the words are made up thus :—To, no, on, one, new, tone, 
ton, not, was, saw, as, awe, us, we, sup, ilk, milk, limp, pus, imp, 
by, fry, up—23 words. Perhaps some astute reader of THE 
OUTLOOK can extend the list of words. 


It was during the Easter holidays. Two British trippers hap- 
pened to be seated face to face in the Café Foyot, which is near 
the Luxembourg—which is in Paris. They were reading the 
daily papers, and when they came to a Reuter’s telegram, the 
bigger one of the two produced a lead pencil, called for paper, and 
this is what he wrote :— 


The blood of martyrs has sealed many a Compact. The 
unknown, kindly, brave men who have at Samoa (to the un- 
observed agony of their nearest and kindest) lost their lives 
in obedience to the stern discipline of shot and shell, may by 
possibility be the means of cementing the blood-brotherhood 
so long hoped for—so long despaired of—between ourselves 
and our wilful-wayward-clever—even geniuses, of American 
cousins. For the first time in history an American marine 
soldier has lost his life—to duty—in the company of three 
British Tars. Honour to the Brave! Honour to Duty! Their 
peace is with them. And again Honour! 


He passed the paper over to his companion, who, trembling with 
emotion, added the following : “ Excellent! Excellent!” Where- 
upon the pair, braving the rain, tossed off their d/¢¢er curacoa and 
posted the document to this office. 


Perosi, the Italian priest-composer, is plainly to be one of the 
lions of the forthcoming musical season. But whether his much- 
boomed oratorios will attain here anything like the vogue which 
they have achieved in the land of their birth is another matter 
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altogether. And Vienna’s verdict is not the most promising of the 
auguries in this respect. Meanwhile the youthful and prolific 
Abbé, who seems to knock off an epoch-making oratorio between 
breakfast and lunch, is becoming one of the best-interviewed men 
in Europe. He wears a black cassock, we are told, lined with 
purple silk. His black hair sticks up somewhat straight. His 
forehead is of Beethovenesque—happy touch that !—proportions, 
while “ Beethovenesque” would plainly be much too mild an 
epithet, according to certain of his admirers, for his music. Thus, 
of the “ Resurrection,” we learn that 


the music had a strange note of passionate tenderness emo- 
tionally surprising at times, like Chopin, with the distinction 
of Schubert, the mournful grandeur of Handel, and a deep 
religious impressionism all its own, suggesting the trickling of 
tears and of blood, the slow agony of the departing soul, the 
gradual closing in of the very shadow of death. 


Fancy that, now ! 


The Chinese Ambassador to the United States has been dis- 
coursing on music :— 


His Excellency said that Wagner’s was the only European 
music that he had appreciated and enjoyed, and that the 
advanced German school had quite an affinity with the 
Chinese. 


This strikes us as the severest thing which has yet been said con- 
cerning Bayreuth and its works. 


SUNRISE AND SUNSET 


All violet-crowned 
Do eastern hills stand waiting for the sun, 
Night’s glimmering lamps burn lower one by one, 
While all around 
To woods and rocks do troops of shadows run, 
As being conscious that their time is done. 


On river-mist 
There falls a softer and more tender grey ; 
From mountain-side the vapour falls away, 
Those summits kissed 
With sunlight ; altar fires about them play ; 
Birds pour their hearts in song to welcome day ! 


What man would dare 
Try to describe the setting of the sun,— 
Tell with what pageantry that course is run ! 
How gloriously fair 
The evening clouds are painted, every one ! 
And Night with flame is signalled— 
Day is done! 


And this goes on 
A miracle repeated round the earth ; 
Somewhere each hour a day comes to its birth, 
Somewhere is gone : 
Between its coming and its going forth 
A witness of what sorrow, of what mirth ! 


Who can conceive 
A vision fairer—music more sublime 
Than harmony of vespers and of prime? 
Who fail to grieve 
He has not wings of thought whereby to climb, 
Till he sees risings, settings, all the time? 
Isaac Bassett Choate in “ The Home Journal,” New York. 





HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 


A large number of Bedrooms from 68. per day, including light 
and attendance. 
A. JUDAH, Manager. 


BOOKS WANTED AT PRICES AFFIXED: “LIFE 

Mytton,” 1851, £2; ‘‘Con Cregan,” 2 vols., 25s. ; Moore's ‘‘ Alps in 1864,” £3 ; 
“Scenes Clerical Life,” 1858, 25s. ; Scrope, ‘‘ Salmon Fishing,” 1843, 43; ‘‘ Keramic 
Gallery,” 1872, 30s.; ‘‘Queen Mab,” 1813, £7; ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866, £2; 
‘“‘ Keats’ Poems,” 1817, 45; “‘ Heptalogia,” 1880, £s ; Poems by J. R., 1850, £5. Out- 
State wants.—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, 


of-print Books supplied. Any subject. 


Birmingham. 
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THE REMITTANCE MAN 


Sponey, W.S.W. 


I HAVE before me an issue of the Catholic Press (Sydney). 
Here is the heading of one of the articles :— 


THE ‘*COLONIAL GENTLEMAN” 
HAVE WE BRED ANY GENTLEMEN IN AUSTRALIA? 


And here is the deduction of the arguments exhibited :— 


THERE IS NO AUSTRALIAN GENTRY 
As a matter of fact, Australian gentry do not exist. Our 
local aristocracy is simply shoddy. .. . Most of us enter a 
drawing-room with the same indifferent grace; we are no 
better or worse than our fellows ; and it is only when we ape 
what we are not that people discover we are a mean fellow 
and a shoddy gentleman. 


But just step out of your drawing-room (there are no 
drawing-rooms, however, to step out of), and walk down 
to the river-bank. Mark that tall man stretching his arms 
aloft in a sort of ‘‘ Extension Motions! One!!” That 
whaler has been a soldier. That tramp is a gentleman. 
Follow him to the water’s edge. What is that which he 
lays down beside his towel when he is soaping his neck 
and the back of his ears? Heavens! It’s a tooth-brush, 
and he uses it! 

Just see how he gets rid of the soap-suds and tooth- 
foam. The man has thrown off his shirt and trousers. 
He has plunged into the Murrumbidgee, and he does not 
stay in long; but his skin is pink and healthy and clean, 
as he hisses and rubs himself to a mild scarlet. 

Then our specimen picks up his clothes, and walks fou¢ 
au naturel under the bridge. He does not look dignified 
with his blucher boots swinging in one hand, and his rags 
over the other arm, but he emerges in his other clothes—a 
gentleman. Track him uptown. Yesterday he could not 
**score.”” The letter received at a certain store in the 
evening, the bath, the change, and the knowledge that 
‘it’s about time for the major’s remittance’ have com- 
bined to alter the tone of the business people of Shandy- 
gaffandra. The publican knows that the ‘ stuff” has 
arrived, and invites him to drink, which he refuses because 
the bank is not yet open. He accepts breakfast, however 
—a repast that costs him twenty pounds. And the loafers 
and the storekeepers know that the Scotch term-days are 
in May and November, their effect being felt in the end of 
June and December. 

The banker says, ‘‘ Draft again, Major? Hard or 
soft?” Our man crosses the road and pays his store 
account. He then thinks of the ‘‘few bob he has stuck 
up at Dryhash’s,” and the breakfast still unsettled for. 
Here endeth fro fem. our gentleman. 

What sort of animal is the hatless slobberer who 
alternates between the bar, the private bar, the tap-room, 
and the verandah of the Hotel Dryhash? It is the residuum, 
the ‘‘corpus vile,” the brute part of the nobleman who 
brushed his teeth in the morning. 

Thus we see that, if Australia does not breed gentle- 
men, she sometimes holds them for a short time before 
and after the bank opens. 

Our Roman friend writes :— 


The local toff is usually one of the most objectionable 
features on the Australian landscape. He is the personifica- 
tion of a little cad. 


Still he, this cad, associates with gentlemen and drinks 
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their beer. He will not, however, fill the Major’s pocket- 
pistol, which is badly wanted to help him on the road 
from the town and brutality, to the bush and oblivion, 
until it is time again to be a gentleman. The Australian 
cad hates, «vies, and grovels to the remittance man. 
Pui Mowsray, 


A GOOD FRIDAY PROCESSION 


Florence, Easter Sunday, 


FROM the gates of the villa of the foremost Italian novelist of 
to-day I witnessed a curious and intensely realistic procession on 
the evening of Good Friday. Gabriele d’Annunzio, a morbid and 
sensitive portrayer of the passions which sway weak humanity, 
has a residence set in the very bower of this earthly paradise. On 
the slope of the Apennines, just beneath Settignano, the window 
of his study commands a bird's-eye view of Florence lying below, 
“a gem of purest ray,” and the whole sweep of the encircling 
hills, now growing blue in the aftermath of the sunset. Just 
opposite his gates is the castellated villa of Poggio Gherado, which 
was described by Boccaccio in the “ Decameron ” as the first palace 
of refuge, and was plundered by that captain of Free Companies, 
Sir John Hawkwood. This unscrupulous freebooter sold his 
services to the highest bidder, and was buried in state by the 
Florentines, who gave up his body to Richard II., but erected a 
frescoed memorial to him in the Duomo, at the public expense, 
the work being executed by Paolo Uccello. 

On the eve of Good Friday a curious custom is observed at 
Settignano. All the devotees buy little sticks festooned with 
paper, and at a given sign beat the church floor with them. This 
is called the chastisement of Judas Iscariot. But the custom does 
not seem to have received the approbation of the local Saint, 
Andrew, who was a companion of the Irish missionary bishop of 
Fiesole. 

After sundown on Good Friday a torchlight procession is 
formed ‘to bear the dead Christ to the church of St. Martin a 
Mensola.” It is difficult to conceive a more ghastly presentment. 
Stretched on a bier beneath a black velvet canopy is a naked, 
more than life-sized, wooden effigy, stretched in an attitude of 
absolute suffering. The body seems to have been taken straight 
from the cross. Hands and feet have been transfixed, whilst a 
gaping wound in the side is made more horrible by congealed 
masses of blood. Yet the Italians seemed quite unmoved, and a 
complete want of reverence characterised the demeanour of 
spectators and actors in the lurid procession, 

Most of the actors in the sacred drama were represented, 
somewhat after the fashion of Passion plays; for Simon of 
Cyrene bore the cross, Pilate washed his hands in a basin, 
and a number of peasants donned what was locally sup- 
posed to be the dress of the Jews at the dawn of the 
Christian era. White-robed choristers carried various emblems 
of the Passion, and a local band played martial melodies as it 
escorted a figure of the Madonna holding a paper pocket hand- 
kerchief. Torches threw strange fantasies of light on everyone. 
But the key-note was the bier with that terrible Figure upon it, 
and the tragedy seemed to be the absolute indifference of the 
peasantry when confronted by so painful an image of what they 
one and all have been taught from infancy to regard as their own 
redemption. 

Well might Gabriele d’Annunzio write in his “Triumph of 
Death”: “In the very midst of the sweet and bountiful country, 
which he had specially selected for the scene of his love, he had 
come upon the spectacle of human agitation as though he had 
suddenly discovered a swarming mass of vermin under the scented 
locks with which he toyed. He felt himself surrounded and 
hemmed in by a crowd of unknown creatures who shared the 
blind and tenacious vitality of the trees, deep-rooted in the soil, 
yet attached to him by the indestructible bond of species.” Not to 
see them enter into the poignant agony commemorated in that 
Figure seemed to be like recrucifying their Messiah. “Is st 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” n< 
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VILLAGE NOTES—VIII 


A rew friends had assembled at the small house with the 
beautiful garden, and the midday meal had reached its 
second course, when Miss Trip’s voice was raised in 
querulous tone, speaking to her niece. ‘‘ Mary,” it said, 
“[’ve a feelin’ o’ cold pudden’ about me. I’ve a feelin’ o’ 
cold pudden’ about me, Mary.” 

The niece, rising from her chair, began a search among 
the ample folds of the black silk dress. And in some 
crease the errant scrap was discovered and removed. All 
those present breathed more freely. But they were 
not to be let off so easily. Miss Trip, comfortable once 
more and smiling, drew her chair nearer to the table, 
adding, with the air of one alluding to a common ex- 
perience of humanity : ‘‘ Howsoever! it’s no so bad as a 
spuinful 0’ jam behind the brooch.” 

The delicate modulations of the Scottish accent must 
necessarily be lost in writing ; but the sense of helpless 
revolt at being thus casually included in the knowledge of 
so hideous an experience remains strong upon one. And 
every detail of the situation springs into light. The feeling 
of pudding, especially. that of cold pudding, would, one 
might think, be bad enough. But at least it is an open 
evil, one easily removed. An empty fork, a short search, 
one shiver, and the enemy is discovered. But the spuinful 
o’ jam behind the brooch (a large cameo, or perhaps a 
moss agate set in a slender quilling of gold) is the foe in 
ambush—who slays suddenly. Beside this the method of 
the cold pudden’ becomes positively honest. This keeps 
its horrid secret till the hour of disrobing. And having 
lived, its fool, throughout the day, in the evening you are 
its victim, unawares. And though you may never have so 
fallen from grace as to wear a cameo brooch, or moss 
agate, or even a cairngorm ina grouse’s claw, yet because 
Miss Trip is a master of depiction, all this knowledge 
becomes your own, 


It is a strange thing, this power of conveying so 
exactly what is meant ; for it can exist in phrases on the 
lips of foreigners even when composed of quite the wrong 
words, or in those sentences whose literal meaning is an 
impossibility. We were once talking with a charming 
old Roman Catholic priest. He was a Belgian, and the 
conversation was of some political crisis, then the subject 
of great discussion and veiled for the time in mystery. 
He summed it all up in the words: ‘‘ Well, we knows 
very littel. Everybody knows very littel. But of this, 
certainly, we may rest assured: there is something ‘under 
the carpet.’” 


A French servant, who had, no doubt, had a hard 
week, gave an excellent instance of the translation of an 
English phrase. It was a case of conveying to me that 
there had been a superfluity of work, which, if it con- 
tinued, would prevent his taking advantage of a general 
holiday. ‘Hein! Al-right, al-right. But Madame does 
not know, perhaps? Monday (throwing indignant fingers 
towards me) till twelve I have not been on ze back. 
Tuesday again, and wiz siz lonche; and once more 
Wednesday I have not been on ze back.” All of which 
Was only a very good way of putting our expression of 
“being on one’s feet all day.” 


Among poor people such sentences are legion. One 
must wonder if they are invented at the moment, or if 
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they are sayings. This, in expression of the old-fashioned 
view of a modern servant :—‘‘ It isn’t she isn’t a good 
enough girl. She’s willing and she’s strong. But 
flighty! Why, she leaves the house ten times for every 
once she comes in.” 

The wisdom of a mother or grandmother can be 
quoted with effect and prove most disarming to criticism. 
There was, for instance, the girl servant who would meet 
any attempts at correction or blame with: ‘‘ There! I 
know. For Mother’s often said, ‘Well! of all the girls I 
ever did see—you are one.’” And this there was no 
denying. 


Charles Dickens understogd this power of phrases 
made from nonsense or nothing, that can be so direct in 
its result, so unanswerable and conclusive. His books 
are filled with instances of the nature of Mrs. Crupp’s 
sympathetic answer to young David’s sorrowful un- 
bosoming's :— 

‘Don’t, Mr. Copperful—not another word! I’m a 
mother myself.” 

He would have liked the story of the needlewoman 
whose services were engaged by the day, and who hada 
habit of emphasising her conversation with the words 
‘** As sudden as I sit here.” Arriving in the morning, she 
sat till evening at her work, and was a rooted institution 
in the house. But in her fine determination to put a con- 
vincing reality to what she said, she would speak as if she 
had at that moment appeared through the ceiling. 


Of this force of expression, whether achieved by 
straight or inverted methods, ‘‘ slang” gives many 
instances. And the American phrase that questions the 
security of an object or cohesion of a scheme with 
‘‘Will it stay, put?” is, to my mind, its ugliness apart, 
a very pattern of concentrated meaning. Among the 
cottagers this power of expression results, as we have 
seen, from their use of simple language ; of those plain 
words that state their case, unhampered or weakened by 
any search after extraordinary effect. 

They will tell you the story of an accident or of a 
sorrow in the language of the Bible, and one is reminded, 
by their almost crude simplicity of narration, of the quiet 
strength in the description of the death of the Shunam- 
mite’s son :— 

... And when the child was grown, it fell on a day that 
he went out to his father, to the reapers. And he said unto 
his father, My head, my head. And his father said to a lad, 
Carry him to his mother. And when he had taken him and 
brought him to his mother, he sat on her knees till noon, and 
then died. 

And she went up and laid him on the bed of the man of 
God, and shut the door upon him, and went out... . 


The poor speak like that. Unknowingly though it may 
be, they have kept a true sense of the weight and value 
of words. 


A Scottish farmer who had grown to be very old put 
the wisdom of a lifetime into one sentence. He had been 
listening to the story of a strong young heart beside him ; 
and ‘‘ Ma dearie,” he said very quietly, ‘‘there’s no con- 
tending.” 

But this use of the fine old simple words of our 
language can be funny as well as grand. This was in the 
cottage of an old woman who lay very ill, and whose 
daughter-in law came on a visit to nurse her :— 

‘* Well, I’m here till next Tuesday, m’m, but after that 
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I must go. I don’t know who'll look after Mother, I’m 
sure, beyond Sarah, and she can’t stay more’n a week. 
You see, I leave five behind me, and they’re all males. My 
husband, two lodgers, and m’ sons. And you see, being 
all males, it’s not as if there was ove among them as can do 
anything, like, for themselves. So that’s where it is. And 
I must get home, or I’d stay, and welcome.” 

Such unwitting irony, too, was in this woman’s view 
of man, and the more scathing because it was so simply 
said. 


I have touched before in these papers on epitaphs, and 
the real or forced feeling they convey. But for beauty of 
moderation this epitaph of a Scottish shepherd on his dog 
leads all the rest. The collies are trained to fetch the 
sheep from the hills where they have been wandering, often 
for days. If there are some missing, ‘‘ There’s three 
wantin’, ” the man says, or ‘‘ There’s twa wantin’, ” as the 
case may be; and the dog, watching the wave of his 
master’s hand from a distance, and hearkening to his voice, 
goes off again and again in search till the flock is found 
complete. 

On a certain farm there was a dog, above his kind, 
sagacious and true. And when he came to die, the shep- 
herd put just these words over his grave: ‘‘ There’s yin 


> » 


wantin’. CLARISSA. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE COUNTRY GIRL 


So different in England is the girl brought up in the country to 
her sister of the town that they might easily be taken for women 
of a different nationality. The great contrast lies not so much in 
outward appearance and manner of dress as in mental develop- 
ment. Beyond the fact that in the country there is less movement, 
fewer things which might act as stimulants to the imagination, it 
is hard to see why this should be; for has not the country girl 
innumerable advantages, such as quiet—than which there are few 
things better for the brain—beauty of surroundings, leisure (in 
London half our time is wasted getting from one place to another), 
and, above all, the benefit and blessing of pure fresh air, the 
absolute foundation of perfect health? 

And yet, in spite of all this, with a few isolated exceptions, the 
country girl is, it must be acknowledged, less interesting than 
(considering everything she has on her side) we have a right to 
expect her to be. The arguments put forward by some physio- 
logists—that the mind is ever working at the expense of the 
general physique ; that the imagination, far from being stimulated 
by perfect health, is in many cases more probably roused to action 
under extremely unsound physical conditions—offer some expla- 
nation of the above fact. Whatever be the cause, the country girl 
is disappointing in the extreme. As mothers of a future genera- 
tion they may be everything that could be desired, but as com- 
panions in the present they are decidedly heavy. To any one who 
has lived much amongst women who have had serious life-work to 
occupy them, these rural daisies seem to lead a somewhat useless 
existence. One wonders what on earth they passed their days in 
doing before the welcome advent of the bicycle, for two-thirds of 
their empty spare time is taken up in careering all over the country 
on their wheel. 

There is, of course, another type of country girl who despises 
from her heart this second-rate form of locomotion—the horsey 
person who hunts six days a week when the weather is favourable, 
who, from her “hard-bitten ” look and straight mouth, could never 
be mistaken for anything but what she is. This girl is one that 
stands apart. To term her “hard as nails” would have more 
weight than a hundred odes to her eyebrow. To make headway 
with her, the aspirant must not find her charming, but “a real 
clinker,” not adorable, or gentle, or fascinating, but “as keen a¢ 


mustard.” She has a wider knowledge of ferrets than of frills or 
furbelows, Chzfons have but little of her time, and the rule of her 


‘life might be summed up in the quatrain :— 


“ Your head and your heart keep boldly up, 
Your hands and your feet keep down ; 
Your knee keep close to your horse’s side, 
Your elbows close to your own.” 


If she has ever read a book—and that is doubtful, considering 
what waste of time it is—you may safely infer that it be one of 
Surtees’, Mr. Jorrocks is for her a figure unequalled in history, 
and the volume he graces constitutes for her the Bible and Shake. 
speare rolled into one. 

Her sisters are not of very absorbing interest. Indeed, in the 
country the sportsmanlike young person must come first in our 
affections whatever be her shortcomings mentally. The more 
womanly type has some tiresome tricks, such as an eternal auto. 
graph tea-cloth, on which her friends pencil their full name, this 
to be worked over and shown off at some future date to the utter 
weariness of those around her. This young thing adores Edna 
Lyall, Marie Correlli too comes in for a share of her literary 
affections, though the latter, let it be owned, at times rather takes 
her off her feet. She also belongs to debating societies, but never 
seems to glean any particular knowledge of the subjects that come 
under discussion. Her wildest dissipation takes the form of 
amateur theatricals once a year, or a trip to town, when London is 
having its annual “spring cleaning ”—which, by the way, occurs 
towards autumn. She has rather more than a sneaking regard for 
curates, and at times displays quite an astonishing aptitude for the 
manufacture of smoking-caps and slippers. This alternates witha 
feverish bout of district visiting. 

The country girl whose home is situate on the sea-coast enjoys 
a distinction all her own. Contact with a continual stream of 
townfolk lends her an artificial air of knowingness altogether 
peculiar to herself. She always appears to be dressed unfittingly 
for the occasion—that is, a trip to the sea—for we lose sight of the 
fact that the seaside is her home, and would wish to condemn her 
to perpetual serge and a sailor hat. This dear creature never 
bathes in the sea, for the same reason presumably that the girls in 
a pastrycook’s never eat three-cornered puffs. She is always to 
be seen at the station, at the hour when the trains are timed to 
arrive, not because she expects friends, but merely to see a crowd 
of utter strangers arrive, having nothing in her life of any greater 
interest. 

Dear Amaryllis ! many are your charms, if boundless your 
limitations! What if your wanton locks be dressed in a mode 
long dead—your innocent cheek is fresh, unsubdued, and guiltless 
of even a nodding acquaintance with the pernicious puff or raddle. 
What, though your sweet vacant eyes miss half that passes within 
sight—can ours equal them in brightness? What matters that 
your fair head vie with your manner in one common quality— 
woodenness !—where among ourselves can be found so dewy a lip, 
so milk-white a throat? Would we exchange the best in us for 
these. Ah, would we not? JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


Udaipur 


IN a far Eastern desert bosom’d deep, 
Like glittering gem, set in a wilderness 
Of stony hills and jungle, people-less, 
A very pearl of cities lies asleep, 
Barred from the world by precipices steep 
And beetling crags clothed with a sombre dress 
Of darkling woods. In marble loveliness 
A stately palace rises from the heap 
Of clustering roofs and frowning walls and towers 
And temples carved with many a strange device. 
Girt round with level sward and blooming flowers 
And stately groves and waving fields of rice, 
The blue lake’s waves make music on the strand, 
And in its depths lies mirrored fairy-land. 


1c. MG. 
Sitara, Deccan, India. 
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AUBREY BEARDSLEY* 


A soy of twenty-six dies—the raison d’étre of the three 
memoirs, the several sumptuous volumes that have lately 
found their way to the booksellers. Truly, as Mr. Arthur 
Symons has it, ‘‘ Aubrey Beardsley ended a long career 
at the age of twenty-six.” Into the half-dozen years at 
his disposal the artist crowded the work of a lifetime. 
And perhaps, if we wish most effectually to probe the 
secret of Beardsley’s strange accomplishment, we shall 
find that it was the consciousness of the little space at his 
disposal (as we journalists say) that accounts for the 
strange methods of his ascent. He knew that his day 
would be brief, and he chose accordingly. A complete 
and far-reaching art requires years and years wherein to 
develop; to attain to the all-embracing we must serve a 
long and wearisome apprenticeship, and for this Beardsley 
had no time. If ever artist had to hurry, it was he; if 
ever artist had to eke out a frail physical equipment with 
masterly astuteness, it was he. The volumes under review 
prove him a great financier; one who made his poor 
revenues of health bring in returns splendid by com- 
parison. 

A first acquaintance with Beardsley’s work dates from 
the “Salome” drawings, a series that overpoweringly 
crossed our horizon and afterwards made us follow this new 
master through every phase of his subsequent wanderings. 
It is the beauty of the ‘‘Salome” drawings—Mr. Lane’s 
volume gives one just the old thrill of delight when the 
familiar plates are reached—the frequent majesty of their 
line, the perfection of their pattern, the daring of their 
absolute novelty, that enforce an unreserved capitulation. 
One can trace them every one back to some original sin, 
to Japan, Mantegna, and the Paris hoardings; but no one 
before had ever dreamt of the combination—they were a 
new thing. And there was, beyond, a power, a virility, a 
sense of the comic, and a sanity that so topped the 
frequent sensualities depicted as almost to chastise them. 
Much has been written about these, the evil and the 
bestial aspects of Beardsley’s genius; but this we must 
allow: that with him vice always wears the brand, its 
own condemnation stamped unmistakably upon its face. 
He drew Messalina and a whole menagerie, but their 
Vices he has never depicted as attractive—strongly the 
reverse ; and frequently when we speak of the repulsive 
nature of his drawings we mean rather the repulsiveness 
of the sins they so effectually condemn. 

With the advent of the Ve//ow Book Beardsley seems 
to have entirely discarded the old influences and to have 
accepted for a time the inverted kailyardism of his asso- 
Cates. The period was a strange one. On the one side 
we had a band dealing feebly with the upper half of life, 
onthe other the new men dealt equally vainly with the 
lower half; a few men treated of the whole, but these 
Were less prominently before the public. The decline of 
our decadents and the Scots sentimentalists has certainly 
§iven some much-needed breathing space to these last. 


* “Aubrey Beardsley.” By Arthur Symons. London: The Unicorn 
Press, 25, 6d, 

“The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley.” With a Prefatory Note by H. 
C. Marillier, “London : John Lane, £1 115. 6d. 

“A Second Book of Fifty Drawings.” By Aubrey Beardsley. London: 
Smithers, ros. 6¢. 

bs Ben Jonson. His Volpone: or the Foxe.” A New Edition. With a 
Critical Essay on the Author by Vincent O'Sullivan ; and a Frontispiece, 
Five Initial Letters, and a Cover Design, illustrative and decorative, by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Together with an Eulogy of the Artist by Robert Ross. 
London : Smithers, 75. 6d. 
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Beardsley had thrown in his lot with the rampant Cockney- 
dom then in vogue; yet even with this restricted material 
he managed remarkably well. Particularly remarkable 
was the ‘‘ Night Piece” he contributed to the first volume 
of the Yellow Book, and with delight one recognised his 
superb management of masses of black and white. Half 
a dozen different textures are represented in this drawing 
of a girl in the street on a dark night, are suggested with 
an infinite subtlety. Nobody but Beardsley has attempted 
this feat, which, theoretically, borders on the impossible. 
His ‘‘ Garcons de Café,” in the next volume, was just as 
bold, with an economy in the design (mainly achieved by 
the dexterous manner in which he seized on the plain white 
aprons of his subjects) as unheard-of as it was original 

With these bare and decided effects, each executed in a 
dozen absolute lines, he mingled drawings notable for a 
wealth of detail and minute workmanship. 

The public, we fancy, never followed Beardsley much 
further than this middle period, when his posters were on 
every hoarding and his Ye//ow Book drawings the subject 
of all manner of strangely directed attention. Punch 
caricatured him, the weeklies devoted more or less in- 
telligent articles to his work. He was notorious. At the 
same time he became associated in the public mind with a 
peculiarly repulsive type of facial deformity, and it is to be 
feared that to this day he is popularly credited with no 
other achievement. Yet even while at work on these 
monstrosities, which more often than not served merely as 
a vehicle for some peculiarly daring technical experiment, 
Beardsley frequently demonstrated a capacity for the suave 
and dignified. He has left us a Venus who would pass 
for a beauty in any ball-room, a Madonna lovely enough 
to hang beside a Botticelli or a Burne-Jones. Public 
interest in his drawings, however, seems to have 
ceased shortly after his withdrawal from the art 
editorship of Mr. John Lane’s venture. Later we 
find him returning towards a new romanticism. The 
contemporary has ceased to attract him, and, as 
previously in the ‘‘Salome” drawings, he devotes his 
gift to a characteristic setting forth of distant themes. 
No longer content with the simpler effects he pre- 
viously favoured, his pen is devoted to elaborations, 
beautifully minute, detailed, and exquisite. His ‘‘ Rape 
of the Lock” drawings are as overladen with intricacy as 
his ‘‘Garcons de Café” is straightforward and simple. 
The perfume of the eighteenth century, the delicate 
corruption and elegance of that superbly artificial period, 
permeate these pieces. Their success is immense. Other 
drawings, privately printed and circulated, evince the 
same minute /imesse combined with a greater license. For 
a while Beardsley belongs to the Restoration. But it is to 
the four initial letters to ‘‘ Volpone” that we must go if we 
would discover Beardsley’s latest manner. Here we cannot 
do better than quote Mr. Symons, whose able monograph 
contains no nicer distinctions than those of the para- 
graph devoted to these last pencil drawings done some 
few weeks before Beardsley’s death. ‘‘In sheer technical 
skill,” writes Mr. Symons, ‘‘they are certainly equal to 
anything he had ever done, and they bring at the last, and 
with complete success, nature itself into the pattern. . . . 
Human and animal form reassert themselves, with a new 
dignity, under this new respect for their capabilities. 
Beardsley has accepted the convention of Nature itself, 
turning it to his own uses, extracting from it his own 
symbols, but no longer rejecting it for a convention 
entirely of his own making.” The artist ‘‘ has resolved 
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finally upon the great compromise, that compromise which 
the greatest artists have made between the mind’s outline 
and the outline of visible things.” To what end this new 
departure had led it were idle to speculate. Mr. Lane 
and Messrs. Smithers have erected a monument that few 
of us would not accept in exchange for the possibilities of 
a career fulfilled. 


A. K. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


“PLUS QUE REINE” 
Baris, 

You know of the enthusiastic interest with which people 
here have been awaiting at Porte-Saint-Martin ‘* Plus que 
Reine ”—pitce en cing actes et sept tableaux—by M. Emile 
Bergerat. The enthusiasm was for M. Constant Coquelin 
rather than for the dramatist; and for M. Coquelin that 
enthusiasm has survived the premitre of Wednesday night. 
One cannot say as much for the play. ‘‘ Toute I’affaire,” 
writes Lucien Muhlfield, in the Acho—‘‘ toute l’affaire 
repose sur Coquelin et sur Jane Hading;... grace a 
eux, la piéce s’est achevée dans les bravos des amis et 
dans les larmes des dames”; and, while this critic has 
his reservations even about M. Coquelin—‘‘ malgré tout, 
un grand comédien”—who ‘‘has not the physique of the 
Corsican nz ses allures”—thereby dissenting from his 
confrére of the A/atin, who vows that M. Coquelin is 
Napoleon, as who should say, no chip of the old block, 
but the old block itself—the gratitude of audience (and 
author) must fall as their right to the actor and actress. 

M. Bergerat’s was a big design. There is a familiar 
{not to say a platitudinous) and a sound objection to 
presenting the shining figures of history as the principal 
people ina play. There is what one of these lucid and 
equipped reviewers of the French stage has called ‘‘ the 
diffusion of interest”—that is, ‘‘une vie humaine n’est 
jamais assez harmonieuse pour offrir I'umz¢é qui, au théatre 
comme a tout ceuvre d'art, est nécessaire pour retenir et 
concentrer l’attention.” And to that we may add this 
more obvious consideration—that we have all our own 
Mirabeau or William of Orange, and are no more pre- 
pared than Mr. Micawber to desert that cherished embodi- 
ment. When the authors of ‘‘ Beau Austin” suffer not 
their royal duke to do more than bow when the Beau 
presents Mrs. Austin to the Prince, they are showing us 
the ‘‘ way how.” 

Now M. Bergerat’s play is historic with a vengeance. 
Plus que Reine is Josephine, no less, and these five acts and 
seven tableaux are devoted to her tragedy. You have it all. 
We are shown the first meeting of General Bonaparte and 
Madame de Beauharnais. Then comes the return of Napo- 
ieon her husband, now as jealous as he is glorious, from his 
campaign in Egypt. Josephine is away at a ball and the 
Emperor is wretched. She is sent for to return, and the 
man is overcome—at the sight of her he rushes into her 
arms. Josephine, as the Americans say, is ‘‘on top.” 
Then in slow succession the Imperial Crown, and Josephine 
as Empress; the Bonaparte family and Josephine their 
prey ; the coming of the second marriage, and at last the 
parting—Josephine, in truth, dethroned. All this took a 
long time to tell. Many of the audience were tired enough 
when the last scene came. Happily that was no anti- 
climax. Conceive M. Coquelin and Madame Jane with 
such an opportunity and you could not be surprised if 
friends applauded and Parisian ladies wept. Y. B. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


M. GOHIER: AN IMPRESSION 
Datis, 


My DEAR FATHER,—... Last night I went to a meeting to 
give a welcome to Gohier, who has, as you know, been acquitted 
of a charge of libelling the Army in his book, “ The Nation against 
the Army.” Imagine a seedy music-hall sort of place (a café 
concert), with dingy theatrical decorations and shabby upholstery ; 
a damp, foggyish atmosphere impregnated with the smell of stale 
tobacco-smoke ; and people noisily taking their seats, shouting 
and calling to one another. After a while the place is full, and 
becomes warm and uncomfortable. 

The speakers file on to the stage amid tremendous clapping, 
The objects of this demonstration are Gohier, a tall, thin, long- 
legged man, with a bald head, long sharp nose, and pointed 
moustachios, the very type of the duellist of melodrama; and a 
short, thick-set man, with a heavy jowl, shapeless legs, like those 
of an elephant, and a generally apoplectic look. The latter is 
Jaurés, the Socialist orator,a man whom to look at you would 
never think capable of the least elevation of mind ; he reminded me 
of F——, who, it used to be said, drank champagne out of a pint 
mug. 

He spoke with great power, and an abundance of gesture which 
is never seen in England. Unfortunately, I missed a great deal 
of what he said, as he not only imported a great deal of warmth 
into his oratory (a thing baffling to a poor French scholar in more 
ways than one), but also used long and complicated periods. He 
was followed by another heavily built man with ample curly locks 
and beard, M. Pelletan, who spoke in a less impassioned style, but 
said some witty things. I remember one of them. “If by any 
extraordinary chance M. de Freycinet formed an opinion about 
anything, he would commit suicide for fear of revealing it” 
Among the other speakers was a Polish student, who read a long 
address on the wrongs of his countrymen, which tired everybody 
out, and led towards the end to stamping and other demonstra 
tions of impatience. 

On the whole the audience behaved very much like an English 
audience of the same class, except in their use of one or two very 
plain expressions. Rochefort’s name, for instance, was received 
with cries of “lousy beard” (darbe @ fou.) and another which was 
still stronger. The clapping was done in time I, 2, 3; 1, 2,33 
I, 2, 3. The gathering was not exactly an ordinary public meet- 
ing but a “punch conference,” and during the evening waiters 
brought round thimblefuls of punch. English sale-room punch is 
stingo compared with this liquor. 

As the people were leaving the hall, they broke into singing 
the old revolutionary song “ Dansons la Carmagnole, Vive le son 
du canon” toa curious lilting tune which had an old-fashioned 
ring about it. For a moment I felt like a contemporary of Robes- 
pierre. There was another circumstance which had an old- 
fashioned smack about it. The way from the hall into the street 
lay through a narrow court. Whether the inhabitants were 
annoyed at the singing, or in fear of some tumult, I don’t know, 
but our departure was hastened by a douche from an upper 
window. What the vessel was which was emptied I cannot say ;! 
trust it was a pitcher.—Your affectionate, JOHN. 





The Battle of Life 


Life, like a conflict faintly seen afar, 

Thrills like the doubtful destinies of war; 

Oft as I scanned it, ever it appeared 

Worse than I hoped, but better than I feared. 


A Definition of a Bore 


Of dulness vast, and wisdom small— 
(His conversation shows it !) 

A bore is one who tires us all, 
And never, never knows it! 


From ‘‘ Short Poems,” by John Ottwell. (Kegan Paul.) 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
A SEA-TESTAMENT* 


Mr. Frank T. BULLEN may put what face of fact he likes 
upon ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” but it will not avail 
to keep it in the region of mere record. The spirit of it is 
wonder and worship, and the writer is but an apostle of 
our ocean faith. The sea and all that the sea signifies is 
here. That fine, foolish, far-off boyhood in us leaps forth 
again with all its longing and romance as we read, and we 
wander once more over that watery region of unimagined 
mystery and adventure that filled our hopes and furnished 
ourdreams. But we must not get idly ecstatic too soon; 
there may be some who have not read the ‘‘ Cruise of the 
Cachalot.” Ho! ye story-tellers, spinners of fiction, come 
hither, chiefly ye ; and ye also, readers of the same, draw 
aigh, and peruse this narrative, which is true, and yet hath 
more charm than all the laboured efforts of invention. 


Put plainly, the ‘‘ Cruise of the Cacha/ot” is the record 
ofathree years’ voyage round the watery globe in pursuit 
of the big sperm whale, whose end is 
blubber and dollars. Money-profit, and 
the shortest way to it, is the dominating 
spirit of the enterprise. Commercial oil, and the doings 
ofacrew of rowdy ne’er-do-weels from New England in the 
obtaining of it, form ostensibly the matter of the book. 
And if you are grown into a merely matter-of-fact person 
desirous of knowing how sperm whales are caught and 
boiled down into a commodity, and what may be tangibly 
met and seen in the doing of it, why here you have it. 
Everything necessary for use is set down in the language 
of sober statement. You will get much good geography ; 
plenty of scientific data; and material descriptions that 
need not be taken to suggest anything more than what 
the dictionary meanings of the words indicate. Downright 
sincere is the author, and has a well-ordered intelligence. 
The length of the whales caught is given in lineal feet, 
their yield in tuns expressed in good, honest arithmetic ; 
and you will be put right about dolphins, sharks, and 
flying-fish—why, bless you! Mr. Bullen caught and ex- 
amined them for your benefit. And you will find, too, 
how the giant sperm-whale feeds on gigantic cuttle-fish, 
as big as himself, and how these squids exist and propa- 
gate. There is a description of a fight between a whale 
anda squid, the squid in the jaws of the whale with all 
his loathly tentacles fixed in the horny head of the monster, 
who calmly devours the juicy squash, making the hideous 
lack-lustre eyes, normally about a foot in diameter, pro- 
trude more hugely and more horribly. Mere matter of fact 
all this, if you want it so, as seen through a powerful 
glass on a night of wondrous beauty and clearness. There 
isacomforting probability stated that these squids feed 
on each other, and that their special-tentacles as they 
appear when floating on the ocean-surface account for the 
Sea-serpent traditions. Sharks, it would seem, are really 
listless, amiable animals, cursed only by an insatiable 
appetite which leaves them no rest. 


Plain 
Matter of fact 


But—and here we break away from you, matter-of-fact 
Man—just as surely as we believe that existence will be 
a bad, dull business when, if ever, the 
cosmic universe comes to be stateable in 
the terms of absolute fact, so that space 


By Frank T. Bullen. 


Transcendent- 
alism 


* “The Cruise of the Cachalt.” London : Smith, 


Elder. 75, 6d, 
“ Idylls of the Sea.” By Frank T. Bullen. London ; Grant Richards. 65. 
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is no longer a cloud on us, nor eternity a ghost that pops 
up every time we look at our watches, so we are confident 
that Mr. Bullen’s book is the offspring of inexplicable 
wonder. To blurt it out, we love Mr. Bullen’s narrative 
transcendentally, and we will dare swear he is a tran- 
scendentalist, in our sense, himself. The sperm whale is 
not merely a beast of cubic bulk—tuns of carcass and 
barrels of oil; he is a marvel, and carries a big secret 
with him. As for Mr. Bullen, from the moment that he 
paints himself an unfriended youth on the quay we discern 
the gift of vision which he possesses. We follow him 
through the hard toil, half slavery, sparse food, and poor 
prospects of this whaling voyage on which he entered so 
heedlessly, well knowing that there sits in him the gentle 
heart and calm mind of the thinker. More and more, as 
we go on, we see how surely he is anchored to the beautiful 
eternities in which he is passing his days, a generous 
participator of life’s sweetness amid the dollar-dullards 
about him. We catch his pathos and his patient courage, 
his friendliness to his fellows, his reverence for nature in 
its beauty and awfulness. These things pervade his book 
without explicit statement ; they are the spirit that called 
it into being, without which it would have been but a 
paper to the Geographical or other learned Society. And 
perchance, although, maybe, we have no business to say 
it here, Mr. Bullen catches us ina soft place. From out 
his pages comes a revisitation of memory; of days when 
we stood on the quay-head and saw the Greenland 
whalers start for the icy land of magic and adventure, 
all their bunting aloft ; the excited, disorderly crew, new- 
shipped, shouting drunken farewells to their doxies on 
land; the weeping mother waving a crape-sleeved arm 
to the lad who stands apart on deck motionless with the 
effort to bea man. There is nothing matter of fact in the 
world that has that glamour about it. 


There are other philosophies in this ‘‘ Cruise of the 
Cachalot,” as when Mr, Bullen tells us that sailors really 
observe little of the sea-wonders because 

An Epic of Life they are always on a commercial passage, 
following a defined track, and merely 

getting from port to port as quickly as possible. Is it not 
the same everywhere? Money and the routine dull us 
all. In London here every phase and mystery of human 
activity is waiting the observant eye and thinking mind, 
if they could be but tempted to step aside from the main 
thoroughfare and pierce into the by-ways. Human 
cachalots, squids, sharks, flying-fish, and dolphins are all 
there ; but we hold our way along Oxford Street and the 
Strand, and merely read the police intelligence. Life 
itself: what is it but a ‘‘ Cruise of the Cachalot”? Lucky 
they to whom it is so, and not merely a P. & O. passage 
over charted tracks, while all about stretch the solemn 
waters of untravelled thought, full of mystery, wonder, 
and a richer existence. Ah, Mr. Bullen, we would not 
with our appreciation make you self-conscious ; but the 
finest thing in your book is the hint of yourself as a 
forlorn youngster with a high yet chastened heart, afoot 
in life, advancing cheerily to fate for no final reward of 
hoarded pence, but with a fine intelligence seeing what is 
to see and pondering it. You may have other books to 
write, or you may not; other things to tell of, or nought 
more to say; but we are misled and mistaken if in this 
‘Cruise of the Cachalot” you have not expressed the 
epic of existence as you saw it, from an altitude higher 
than that crow’s nest on the mast where you sat in 
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seas. 


As for these ‘‘ Idylls of the Sea,” they ride in the wake 
of your bigger ship like a graceful pinnace, as trim, as 
trusty, and as seaworthy. W. L. Watson. 


BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM—I 


By ROBERT BARR 


THE OUTLOOK is certainly under obligations to Mr. John 
Cowley of New York for giving it an opportunity of publishing 
those remarkable verses by Ambrose Bierce ; that “stern poem,” 
as Mr. Cowley justly terms it ; a work which should set its author 
on the very highest pinnacle of fame. For years and years I have 
been a keen appreciator of Ambrose Bierce, and have tried, in my 
small way, to get other people to share my opinion of him. I 
have written eulogies upon him both in America and in England, 
and when his latest book came out, I bought copies and sent them 
to a few of the great of earth, hoping one or other would say 
something about it that would be listened to ; but celebrated critics 
seem to resent this, and indeed it has an air of intrusion about it, 
as if you accused a sentinel of being asleep on duty, allowing 
someone to pass him unchallenged. Celebrated authors, too, are 
quite excusably wrapt in their own concerns, and perhaps should 
not be expected to give too much heed to the affairs of an over- 
looked brother. Anyhow my modest attempt to disseminate good 
literature appeared to be without result. 

A true lover of Ambrose Bierce resembles a true lover of 
George Borrow ; he is so infatuated with his man that he is apt to 
be unjust to the general public. On opposite pages of THE 
OUTLOOK last week you have, by a wonderful coincidence, an 
object lesson that illuminates the functions and character of the 
public to perfection. On page 292 Cowley eulogises Bierce, 
damns the public of to-day, and appeals to the public of to-morrow ; 
on page 293 Johnson eulogises Borrow, damns the public of 
yesterday, and appeals to the public of to-day. The public of 
yesterday allowed Borrow to die neglected ; the public of to-day 
seems willing to perform the same kind function for Bierce, and 
the public of to-morrow is expected to set both the busy B’s in 
their right places. I agree with everything Mr. Cowley says of 
Bierce, but I do not agree with his reason for Bierce’s neglect. 
He says it is all along of the “ book-buying American public, an 
asinine rabble, that gulps down imported dry-as-dust thistles,” 
just as George Moore said the other week that the British public 
was a cur feeding on offal, which should be kicked whenever a 
passer-by got a chance. 

It is a cheap and easy thing to sneer at the public, and, 
curiously enough, it is not unpopular ; for, if the public is an ass, 
it has all the meek patience of that animal, and more than half 
believes you when you pile contumely on it. If you use ornate 
language that it comprehends but imperfectly, all the better. The 
public distrusts itself deeply. 


Then every one will say, 
As you walk your mystic way, 
“If this young man expresses himself in terms too deep for me, 


Why, what a very singularly deep young man this deep young 
man must be !” 


It seems to me inconsistent to appeal from the public of now to 
the public of the future ; for it is the same dear old public all the 
time. We may know a little more about telephones than the 
public of Elizabeth did, and the public of a century hence will 
know a little more about something else than we do, but we are 
all cut out of the same cloth. This inconsistency becomes more 
glaring when Mr. Cowley malignsa public which neglects Ambrose 
Bierce, and leaves him sitting disconsolate on the ground, when 
the very same public has acclaimed Rudyard Kipling and elevated 
him to the top of the tree ; for, as I understand the complainant, 
he places the two men about on a level, as far as mental gifts are 
concerned, and gives us the poem and names the story to prove 
his contention. With this contention I am in perfect accord. I 
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even go further, and say that ‘‘Invocation” is a more Notable 
poem than “ Recessional,” and that “ The Watcher by the Dead? 
is a more notable story than “ Without Benefit of Clergy”; but | 
hasten to add that when you have taken those two samples, as 
representing two lines of goods which Kipling is peddling, you 
have left in his pack many other lines equally remarkable ; whereas 
when you have selected the two from Bierce you have deplete 
his wallet, as far as one is able to judge from the stock he has 
exhibited. Bierce plays a weird Welsh crwth of three strings ; 
Kipling gives us orchestral effects on a harp of a hundred, 

The public is busy ; it is tremendously engrossed in the para. 
mount occupation of finding bread to eat and butter to spread on jt 
so that its wife and its family may not starve. This is hooted gt 
as ignoble, but let the man hoot who doesn’t eat, and I'll listen 
to him. In literature, comparatively an unimportant branch of 
industry, the public has no time to nose out your Kiplings or your 
Bierces, as it browses among its necessary thistles, and it must 
largely depend on what is given it. If this journal and all the 
others were to unite, in each issue for a month, in saying Bierce 
was the greatest man on earth, the patient public would likely 
follow the lead, and munch Ambrose, perhaps not liking him, but 
so good-natured that it would pretend it did. If an author says to 
it; “* What long ears you’ve got !” it will answer as the other beast 
did in the fable, “The better to hear you, my dear, if you have 
anything to say.” The public is eager to bestow recognition, if 
you will only give it but half a chance, and remember that its 
mind works slowly. Take avery modern instance. Mr. Martin 
Dooley came over to see us, speaking of American things in the 
accent of Roscommon. He was unheralded and was published at 
the humble half-crown with a discount off for cash. Did those 
journals which are supposed to cater for the people in mass recog- 
nise Mr. Dooley? Not they. The Dazly Afait, price one half- 
penny, said he was a doddering tiresome old idiot. On the other 
hand, the dignified Sfectafor, price sixpence, hailed Dooley as a 
new satirist, and thanked God for him to the extent of more than 
one valuable page, and THE OUTLOOK, in a most appreciative 
review, sized up the stranger in his correct proportions. Which 
did the public follow, the cheap organ of the many or the expen- 
sive organ of the few? Four editions of Dooley are now in the 
public’s hands, and he is still going strong. 

I hold that the public is not to blame for the non-recognition 
of Mr. Bierce, and if I did not know where the fault lay there 
would be little use of writing this article. Not to make a mystery 
of the matter, I say at once that the culprit is Ambrose Bierce, 
and I hope that when he reads these words he will consider his 
ways and be wise, for he is now at an age when Sir Walter Scott 
was doing some of his best work. Mr. Cowley says that Bierce 
has produced but two books in thirty years, which isn’t a fact, by 
the way ; but he lays this down as if it were a proof of Bierce’s 
genius, whereas it merely shows that the author has been either 
indolent beyond the dreams of a sluggard or, what is more 
probably the case, energetic in some other direction, as, for 
instance, journalism. In thirty years, if a man wrote but a 
hundred words a day, he would have a respectable little library to 
sell ; if he wrote five hundred, his works would compete in size 
with the Encyclopedia Britannica. In truth, a great deal of 
balderdash is printed about authors over-writing themselves. 
Scott did his 5,000 words a day, and his work stands unequalled. 
Dumas turned out novels as a sawmill turns out planks, and his 
books and the plays founded on them enthral readers and theatre- 
goers to-day as much as ever they did. It all depends on the 
man and his methods. Slow writing is not necessarily good 
writing. Stevenson of yesterday wrote slowly and well in the 
serene silence of his Pacific island, far from the bustle of man; 
Steevens of to-day writes quickly and well, with the telegraphic 
machine clamouring for more copy, in the midst of human 
activity. 
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REVIEWS 
THE MAKING OF MODERN ITALY 


“Cavour.” By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. 
London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

«The Autobiography of a Veteran.” By General Count Enrico 
Della Rocca. London: Fisher Unwin. 21s. 

“The New Leviathan.” ByJ. A. Farrer. London: Elliot Stock. 
2s. 6d. 


{x the Introduction to his Autobiography Count Della Rocca puts 
among the things that for him made life worth living, his good 
fortune at witnessing the awakening and in forwarding the re- 
glisation of the noble idea of an independent and united Italy. 
But, according to Mr. J. A. Farrer, Count Della Rocca, with 
Cavour and Mazzini and Garibaldi, and the countless host to 
whom the idea of Italian nationality was a very pillar of fire, were 
mischievous fools. For, says he in the “ New Leviathan,” “ of all 
the fallacies of false sentiment which now more than ever make 
the patriotism of nations a source of perpetual danger to their 
peace, there is one which is pre-eminent over all others, and from 
which more especially emancipation is needed if we would ever 
establish an international atmosphere in which the war-spirit may 
no longer live, and that is, the imposing fallacy of Nationality.” 
Nationalism “has been, and is, more fruitful of human misery 
than any other idea in the world.” And between Nationalism and 
Patriotism there is nothing to choose; both “represent purely 
capitalist interests,” and, leading as they do to Militarism, they 
serve “mainly for keeping the upper ranks of the military 
hierarchy in their exceedingly lucrative posts.” The cure for 
Nationalism, for Patriotism, says Mr. J. A. Farrer, is Cosmo- 
politanism, by which he means indifference as to Nationality ; 
and his “New Leviathan” is a reconstructed society in 
which frontiers, and race, and language, and manners, and 
customs and laws, and all the differences between community 
and community that spring therefrom, shall count for nothing 
against the doctrine that “community of spirit constitutes the 
only rational bond of fellow-citizenship.” As if there could be in 
this world any “community of spirit” except in and through the 
ideas and interests that fall within the category of Nationality. 
Psychologically considered Man separates into as many species as 
there are men, and indeed he who is not sw: generis is not man at 
all—is at most anthropoid. 

It takes all sorts to make a world—an interesting world, and 
he who may feel tempted totreat Mr. J. A. Farrer’s crude thinking 
and censorious temper seriously, may profitably remind himself 
that the world is the odder and more various for it, and therefore 
the better to live in. Remade after the fashion of the New 
Leviathan, Society would indeed be intolerably smug and tedious. 
But there is no reason to fear such a catastrophe. As in the past 
all progress, individual and social, has been by way of com- 
petition, of strife—the bloodiest seldom being the bitterest—so 
will it be in the future ; and so long as in the long run the best 
man, the most capable nation, wins, what is there to complain of 
when Charity has done her perfect work—Charity in which rather 
than in Socialism is to be found the wholesomest and most effec- 
live expression of Man’s revolt from the remorselessness of the 
strife out of which issues the growing good of the world. 

_ Of this strife as it affects nations, one of the most romantic and 
tntelligible examples is the making of modern Italy—the theme of 
General Della Rocca’s charming Autobiography, and of this admir- 
able sketch of the character and career of Cavour. Of Cavour’s 
partin the accomplishment of Italian unity we all know enough 
to assign the palm to him or to prefer the claims of Mazzini, his 
teat compatriot and rival. The Countess Martinengo Cesaresco 
's all for Cavour, and so, ina more tempered way, was General 
Della Rocca, who, with the best means of knowing, saw in Mazzini 
rather a firebrand than a constructive statesman. But against 
this Judgment must be set the fact that the General was a plain 
soldier, who, with his devotion to the cause of Italian unity and 
independence, combined a devotion not less sincere to the House 
of Savoy. He had, therefore, little sympathy with, and less 
understanding of, the perfervid theoretic genius of Mazzini. But 
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the fine thing about these men—and it is as manifest in Della 
Rocca as in Mazzini, in Garibaldi as in Cavour—was the readiness 
with which they sank their personal differences for the sake of a 
great public good which they all therefore contributed to achieve. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 


“Austria.” By Sidney Whitman. “Carthage.” By A. J. Church. 
“British India.” By R. W. Frazer. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. each. 


OF the three volumes of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s interesting “ Nation” 
series, which lie before us, only one calls for lengthy notice at our 
hands. Professor Church’s “Carthage” is almost a classic in its 
way, since the undisputed possession of any corner of letters 
surely makes a classic, and Mr. Church is thus possessed. Pub- 
lished in 1886, and written with Mr. Arthur Gillman’s help, 
“Carthage” is now in its seventh edition. Not even a risqué 
novel gains usually so many readers. We have read the story 
again, and are glad so many just men were found to buy Mr. 
Church’s book, but are not surprised. Again, the “ British India” 
of Mr. R. W. Frazer is already something of a reverend senior. 

Thus we are left face to face with Mr. Sidney Whitman’s 
“ Austria,” one of the most painstaking and solid volumes in the 
series, albeit not the most interesting. Mr. Whitman—with him 
Mr. J. R. Mcllraith—has conceived his duty in the spirit of those 
few historians who are content to tell a plain tale and to convey 
information ; and as few of our readers, we may take it, know 
much about the one great European Power, which even the man 
in the street somehow believes will dissolve before any of its 
fellows, we may briefly follow the course of that tale, and indicate 
Mr. Whitman’s conclusions. 

Austria-Hungary, then, is, next to Russia, the largest European 
State. Its frontier line has a total length of 5,396 miles ; its com- 
plete area is about 264,204 square miles. You may divide it into 
three parts. There are the Austrian Crown, or Cisleithan, lands ; 
the Transleithan lands, or lands of the Hungarian kingdom ; and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Cisleithan are Bohemia, Silesia, and 
Moravia, Upper and Lower Austria, Salsburg, Styria, and Carinthia 
(dear to the readers of “ The Amazing Marriage”), the Austrian 
Tyrol, the Coast land, Dalmatia, along the Adriatic, and Galicia 
and Bakownia, which border on Russia. Transleithan lands are 
Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, Slavonia, and Fiume, with its 
beautiful bay shut in by pine-clad hills, where the reviewer has 
heard the hammers busy cn Mr. Whitehead’s torpedoes. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina are south of Slavonia and Croatia (are not the 
people of Fiume Croats ?), and to the east of Dalmatia, Saxony, 
Prussia, or Prussian Silesia, Turkey, Servia, Bavaria, Switzerland, 
all “march” with the Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Monarchie. 

And what a multitude of peoples! There are the Slavs, and 
the Slavs include Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Ruthenes, Slovenes, 
Croatians, Servians, and Bulgarians. There are, besides, many 
Germans, Magyars, Italians, Rhaeto-Romans, Friulis, and 
Rumanians or Wallachians. As for the physical features of the 
countries occupied by these strangely amalgamated races, here, 
too, we find contrasts as variable. The Austrian Empire could 
engage the rest of the world in any “beauty competition” of 
the natural. She has all that others have, andso much more. It 
was the sturdiest of Prussian generals and patriots who besought 
us to avoid the Rhine and make for the Danube. Mr. Whitman 
is by no means at his least interesting when he describes the early 
steps in the chain which time has forged to link these peoples’ lands 
together, and which, it may be, is destined presently to be broken. 

3ut for the general reader (whom we would bring, if we could, 
to his pages) the story must begin with Rudolph of “ Habsburgh” 
(Mr. Whitman might have been less pedantic, we confess), the 
famed founder of the greatest European dynasty. His date is 
1291, the year of his death (he was the son of Albrecht IV., Count 
of Habsburg). He seems to have had all the stuff in him of 
the heroes of our earliest schoolboy stories. “ Rudolph is in- 
vincible, all opposition is fruitless,” his memoir said of him. The 
very names of the castles which he captured in quite early days 
ring with romance. “Fitted to rank with Alexander the Great, 
Caesar, and Napoleon is the historian’s last word on him. And 
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he was seven feet high. He became King of the Romans, 
he occupied Austria and Bohemia, he was an Emperor indeed ; 
and he left a high reputation for magnanimity, the nucleus of a 
great empire, and the singular features of his face to the illustrious 
descendants who were to enlarge his boundaries. Of the greatest 
of them—Charles V.—it is enough to quote Mr. Whitman :—“ His 
power was so great that it seemed to extinguish all civil and indi- 
vidual liberties.” The events of his career are too familiar to 
repeat. We think Mr. Whitman needlessly cynical in his implica- 
tion that Charles was swayed by political events in his fanious 
retirement from the world. We know few events in all history so 
pathetic, and Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, in his “ Cloister Life of the 
Emperor Charles V.,” makes it quite clear that in retiring to Yuste 
-——we prefer the familiar spelling to the St. Just of Mr. Whitman— 
the Emperor was fulfilling what he had for years designed should 
be the final goal of his achievement. 

From Charles Mr. Whitman declines upon “The Bloody 
Diet,” the Thirty Years’ War, and the story of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, all lucidly narrated. The chapters on Maria Theresa and the 
Seven Years’ War tell an old story with a fulness of detail and 
clearness of perspective. Then we have the Napoleonic Wars and 
Marengo and Hohenlinden, with which the poet Campbell was to 
bother several generations of repetition-learning English school- 
children, and the Peace of Tilsit, with the not least famous of 
the famed Austrian marriages. In his treatment of Francis 
Joseph Mr. Whitman is merciful. Dark, indeed, has been the 
Hapsburg star above the latest inheritor of the Hapsburg life and 
empire. His world was out of joint ere he was born to try and set 
it right. But we think he might have devised more happily over 
Italy and Schleswig-Holstein. One of our chief, and possibly our 
chief, English authority on foreign affairs, believes Francis Joseph 
the greatest statesmen, in a quiet way, in Europe. Would that 
before the end he might devise some royal road to bind up anew 
the great empire which, as someone said, is “always broken,” 
though it produced in the Archduke Charles the greatest soldier 
whom Wellington had known. 


A CABLE PIONEER 


“The Life Story of the late Sir Charles Tilston Bright, C.E., with 
which is incorporated the Story of the Atlantic Cable and the 
First Telegraph to India and the Colonies.” By E. B. Bright 
and Charles Bright. London: Constable. 2 vols. £3 35. 


A MAN who, at the age of twenty-six, laid the first transatlantic cable 
—beyond doubt the great scientific achievement of the century— 
deserves the best biography that pen can write. But Sir Charles 
Bright did more than that. To his pertinacity and enthusiasm we 
also owe the first telegraph to India and the beginnings of our 
telegraphic connection with the West Indies. By the time he was 
twenty he had patented twenty-four distinct telegraphic inventions, 
many of which are still in constant use, and during the thirty years 
of his working life his inventions numbered 119. It is tothe life of 
this pioneer of telegraphy and to the story of the cable marvels of 
the middle of this century that these two volumes are devoted. 
The spirit in which the work has been undertaken is beyond all 
praise. Mr, Edward B. Bright is a brother, and was a collaborator, 
of the great electrician, and Mr. Charles Bright is his son, and 
theirs has been a labour of love. They have left no detail un- 
recorded, and supply the historian of the Victorian era with an 
abundance of material of the greatest interest. The lay reader 
will now and again weary over long and technical details, and will 
sigh for a more compact and clearer view at long range of so 
noteworthy a man and so remarkable a life achievement. In his 
interest we pray the authors, if, as we hope, a fresh edition be 
called for, to reduce these two volumes to one, and to make it a 
more consecutive, non-expert narrative. This, at least, they owe 
to so enthralling a subject. 

There is no need here to retell, even in outline, the tale of the 
Atlantic cable ; the undaunted pluck of Sir Charles Bright and 
his co-workers in the face of bitter and repeated disappointments ; 
the splendid support he received from scientists such as Professor 
Thomson (now Lord Kelvin), from cable pioneers like the late 
Sir John Pender, and the short-sighted apathy and want of faith 
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of the public. When failure followed failure and yet Bright per. 
severed, his perseverance was denounced as a “mad freak” of 


‘ “stubborn ignorance.” We see now where the ignorance lay. 


One old salt well illustrated this general ignorance. The want of 
continuity in the electric current was one great difficulty :— 


“Darn the continuity !” said the old salt, after what was 
to him a highly scientific, but to his audience of messmates 
rather foggy, dissertation on the subject of cable work, 
‘Darn the continuity! I wish they would get rid of jt 
altogether. It has caused a darned sight more trouble than 
the business is worth. I say they ought to do without it and 
let it go. I believe they’d get the cable down if they didn 
pay any attention to it.” 


But when the success of the cable was established, all such 
thoughts were swept away by a wave of national feeling, half 
philanthropic, half religious. Bright himself was laconic to a 
degree. His wife was anxiously awaiting at Harrow the joyful 
and momentous news. The worthy Vicar of Harrow arrayed him. 
self in cap and gown to carry to her the fateful cablegram and 
shower congratulations on the happy partner of Bright's great 
life-achievement. Poor man, he had to do all the enthusing, for 
Bright's message was baldly this :—“ Atlantic cable laid: signals 
received both ways.” With the outside world it was different, 
“ Since the discovery of Columbus,” said the Z7mes, “ nothing has 
been done in any degree comparable to the vast enlargement 
which has thus been given to the sphere of human activity.” 
Sermons everywhere in England and America were preached from 
the new text ; goodwill was to be the unalterable rule in inter. 
national affairs henceforward—alas ! the vanity of human wishes— 
and the directors who had made the most careful plans so that the 
Sabbath should not be violated in the laying of the cable, felt that 
Heaven smiled upon them as reward. Among the shareholders, 
by the way, were “ Mr. Thackeray, the Author,” and “the widow 
of Lord Byron.” 

The tale, as here told, makes one realise afresh the splendours 
of this Victorian Era, and the honour attaching to such quiet 
workers in the cause of progress as Sir Charles Bright. 


THE LAST STATE OF MR. DAVIDSON 


“The Last Ballad; and Other Poems.” By John Davidson. 
London: John Lane. 45. 6d. 


Mr. KIPLING, in a certain interesting interview, suggested the 
modest but perhaps justifiable notion that there is no adult poet 
amongst the younger generation. Some day, he thought, a great 
singer may arise who will fuse into exalted work the many minor 
currents, This is but another way of indicating the fact that in 
latter-day poetry most writers and critics give to the part the 
recognition and appreciation that belong of right to the whole. 
One is hailed as a poet because of his intensity and honest 
fervour ; another for his ordered and classic expression ; a third 
for the primitive remoteness, the unsophisticated primeval cha- 
racter of his musing ; a fourth because he casts into strenuous 
chants the raw material, as it were, of his own generation ; a fifth 
because he gropes side by side with the scientists in the dim 
outlands of psychology ; yet another because he is pensive for the 
dead souls that loom ghostily fron: the wastes of a tragic town 
civilisation. Everyone suggests a groove. Every personality 
suggests a separate cell, distinct from the other, and distinct, as 
rule, from the reader’s own. With the great poet, of course, there 
is not this sense of sharp and small distinction. The reader can 
feel more or less consciously :—“ How much of me he has ex 
pressed! How much of his time is here! And yet what a wider 
sphere of beauty and truth there is still in his song, a sphere 0 
which I can wander, revel, and light my spirit!” Another 
reader, and a thousand several others, can say the same. 
He is all, and he is still more than all. Like the air which 
all can breathe and is yet undiminished, like nature which all can 
study, finding something that is kindred, and with still ut 
exhausted reaches ; so is the great poet—in a sense, of course. 
The truth is, one contemporary poet is a reasoner, one 1s 2 
critic, one a scientist, one a descriptive journalist, one a general 
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controversialist, one an Autolycus of unordered ideas ; and so on. 
But, of course, the prime function of the poet is not criticism, nor 
science, nor reasoning, nor controversy, nor descriptive journalism. 
Or, if he incline to any of these things in his daily habit, the less 
he betrays it in his poetry the better. For poetry is a different 
matter altogether. Poetry is not soil nor seed, but flowering ; 
poetry is not materials, but expression ; poetry is not the stages of 
controversy, but consummation and serenity; poetry is not the 
stages of criticism, but poise and rapture, and the fruit of high 
contemplation. 

Mr. Davidson in this book shows us too much that is merely 
incidental, too many fretful fragments of himself. We might 
almost say that it reminds us sometimes of a worried boy taking a 
watch to pieces. He shows usa nature out of tune and out of 
joint. It is all apparently candid, to be sure; ringing with de- 
clamatory criticism, and frenzied honesty. But what boots it? 
And is it our business? And what has it to do with the larger life 
of our time? Worse than all, it is sometimes hasty criticism and 
mediocre preaching, expressed in mechanical, unfortunate English. 
Asa thinker, we find Mr. Davidson bounded and shallow, and more 
than a little querulous. Poetry, it has often been pointed out, 
refuses to take up more science, more reasoning, more philosophy 
than it can hold in solution. The poet must mould his materials 
to his will, set them in a new and serene atmosphere ; he must not 
be their slave. To distort truth—and there is much that is mere 
distortion in Mr. Davidson’s book—and wrangle about aspects of 
it is not the poet’s province. He may be a learner, a listener, a 
sifter, an investigator ; but when it comes to presentation and 
expression, he should be something of a magician. Prospero may 
listen and learn from the tidings of Ariel, but he must not be at 
any time the slave of Caliban. 

The book is not without strong and worthy suggestions ; but, 
even in the better parts of the “ Last Ballad” itself, they scarcely 
become much more than possibilities. ‘The temper and the expres- 
sion worry where we would be won. The pictures—in one there is 
a conjunction of golden, damask, saffron, silver, violet, grass-green, 
crystal, and turquoise—are often trying. One of the better passages 
is spoiled by the unforgivable line :— 


“A sweet sigh /aced the tempest,” &c. 


The moon is “ offal” ; in fact, the iteration of “ offal” is monotonous 
in one section of the volume ; we hear of “the pal to take the ver- 
min’s part” ; larks “ shout,” eagles “ bark” ; there is “the heaven’s 
pearly sweat.” After much similar distortion and infelicity, it is 
almost soothing to meet such verse as this, in “Summer Rain,” 
hardly distinguished though it is :— 


“ Like smoke from a happy hearth, 
Out of the meads and the bowers, 
The spicy dust of the moistened earth 
And the rainy scent of the flowers 
Translate to silence sweet the mirth 
Of the silvery ringing showers.” 


TWO COUNTRY BOOKS 


“Drift from Longshore.* By “A Son of the Marshes.” 
Hutchinson. 6s. 

“Tom Tug and Others: Sketches in a Domestic Menagerie.” 
By Mrs. Dew-Smith. London: Seeley. 6s. 


“A SON OF THE MARSHES” is invariably at his best when re- 
calling his boyish memories of those curious “ saltings” which now 
belong to the past, and this book will specially interest his 
admirers because it localises his musings. Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne, opposite Sheppey Isle, and near where the Thames and 
the Medway meet, was his centre. He picked up his lore on 
winter nights when the longshoremen sat by the wide settle-seated 
fireplace, and they could hear the wildfowl “honking, croaking, 
quacking, and whistling all about.” Those who foregathered there 
were veterans who had “ fought the Frenchies” in their time, and 
Combined a taste for natural history with a love of all kinds of 
Sport—particularly the illicit—and the wholesale practice of 
smuggling. Of each the dearest possession was a favourite gun, 
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and sailor men had brought home the weapons from all ends of 
the earth. Our author is eloquent about the guns. “The 
mechanism of their locks was perfect, and the sweet click-click 
from half- to full-cock was a treat to hear.” His own gun came to 
him from his grandfather, and was an old army musket the 
bayonet of which was preserved carefully under lock and key, 
because it had “settled a lot of Frenchies.” It is good to hear our 
author sturdily declaring that “the gun I have mentioned killed 
game and wild-fowl quite as well and quite as far as those of the 
present day with all their modern improvements.” We confess that 
these recollections form for us the most interesting part of the book. 
In regard to natural history proper, “A Son of the Marshes” has 
written himself out. The admirable sketches in his early volumes, 
with their vivid pictures, have given place to wearisome common- 
place essays wherein the writer seems unable to distinguish between 
the fine detail that is essential to his picture and the trivial fact 
that has no significance. Further, he has not quite succeeded in 
winning the confidence of naturalists as a careful and accurate 
observer, and there are many statements here which they will be 
reluctant to accept. But it is pleasanter to look on the merits than 
on the defects of a book, and we can only hope that Mrs. Owen, 
who has done so much for her friend, will entreat him to give us 
more of the marsh and the longshore and less natural history—at 
least till he has had time to accumulate a new stock of observa- 
tions. 

Mrs. Dew-Smith gives us a book in marked contrast to “ Drift.” 
It is written in neat, elegant sentences, and deals not with 
memories, but with enjoyment of “the mystic now.” There is 
little to take hold of in the way of definite fact or observation, but 
the book has a rarer merit: it leaves behind a delicate impression 
of charm, a sort of fragrance such as fine conversation will pro- 
duce. Tom Tug is a bull-dog whose highest accomplishment is a 
very fine bow —“ he prostrated himself on his two front paws till 
all his skin slipped up round his neck in great folds and made a 
sort of collar.” His companion was a Schipperke named Abel, and 
the menagerie also contains a variety of cats, hens, pigs, donkeys, 
cows, and other domestic animals. So light and easy are the 
strokes by which their attitudes and gestures are described that 
the perfection of Mrs. Dew-Smith’s skill may easily cause it to go 
unperceived. It is a compliment of no mean order to say, as one 
may with absolute truth, that, trivial as her themes are, 
she does not once become commonplace or uninteresting. 
This end is achieved partly by avoidance of much of that 
sentimentality into which doggy people easily fall. She is 
constantly reading into her characters thoughts of her own; but 
then it is done with so delightful an air—neither flippant nor 
earnest, but between the two—that, whether she be right or 
wrong, you can do nothing but smile and turn the page. Even 
such very small deer as bluebottle flies, ladybirds, and earwigs she 
can write about attractively, without dropping into the useful 
knowledge vein. Altogether “Tom Tug” is a marvellous 
exhibition of delicate art ; it makes one think of a girl dancing on 
a tight-rope. We ought to add that the illustrations by Elinor 
M. Monsell are of exceptional merit. We should like to know, 
however, if the animal on p. 99 be from Nature or not. It is 
described in the text as a tailless sheepdog, but it reszmbles a 
mutilated collie more than a real bobtail. Ifa living and actual 
“ sport,” then it is certainly a great curiosity. 


MR. BARRY’S CORNUCOPIA 


“The Two Standards.” By William Barry. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 


To the critic who is honestly bent on assessing a book, or on 
enabling the public to form an impression of it, a leading idea, a 
plan, and impressive workmanship are good aids. Great intention 
is writ large all over “The Two Standards.” Each of its four 
books is introduced by a sonnet, original or translated. When its 
chapter-headings are not Latin, French, or Italian, they are classic 
quotation. Locutions from a variety of tongues, references to 
Greece and Rome, and much else of high import abound in tke 
text. Recondite tropes and elusive parables jostle each other, 
often in the same sentence. There is also about the author a 
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pleasing air of discovery, as if this idea he is so elaborately putting 
before us had but newly swum into literary ken. But he is not as 
if “silent upon a peak in Darien;” on the contrary, he is very 
voluble. There is no situation, scarce a sensation, but is trans- 
figured by him into a perfect riot of colours and clouds and 
whirlpools and skies and storms, but mostly colours. From all of 
this we have derived considerable pleasure, for it all forms a fine 
mental stimulus. But, critically, we think the author is too 
wordy, and allows himself to be carried away by a facility for fine 
writing, which revels in tropes and metaphors to which often no 
definite meaning or impression is attachable. 

To come to the story, it is, in a word, a big preachment. 
Finance, romance, music, art, drama, marital spectres, predestina- 
tion, and the state of Piccadilly at night, are all there. And there 
occurs nothing that is not described, analysed, allegorised, and 
synthesised, while the story waits. From this method proceeds a 
capital defect of the book. The personages of the tale are ac- 
credited with such subtle designs and significant qualities, that 
the reader is constantly promising himself a feast of dialogue, 
and is as constantly disappointed. The characters never once 
seem to us to do or say anything commensurate with the 
tremendous possibilities laid upon them. A calm survey shows 
that all they do has been done before in many novels, and what 
they say has been said on many occasions. Nevertheless, we have 
thoroughly enjoyed the book, possibly from a frank acceptance of 
the author’s valuations of its persons and purport. We confess, 
however, that the financial schemes and catastrophe appear in- 
comprehensibly insufficient. And when the author makes a police- 
man in Leicester Square empty into his own pocket the money 
from the purse of a lady whom he takes for a haunter of the pave- 
ment, we frankly own we require proof before giving credence. 
To make an incident like this appear as typical is a terrible 
responsibility to assume. 


BY OLD HANDS 


“ Pursued by the Law.” 
Long. 6s. 

“A Duet with an Occasional Chorus.” 
London: Grant Richards. 6s. 

“A Double Thread.” By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
Hutchinson. 6s. 


Mr. COBBAN is not only an able but a versatile novelist. In the 
“Angel of the Covenant” he delights you with the storied loves 
and wars of other days, for “the great Montrose” lives again in 
his vivid page. Here is something different, yet also delightful, a 
detective story very much up to date, full of excitement from start 
to finish, every page crowded with incident and character. The 
hero, Robert Graham, is unjustly convicted of his worthless father’s 
death ; he escapes from an express train, and for some time 
evades recognition ; then a long exciting chase begins, and he is 
run to earth and proved innocent almost simultaneously. There 
are some fine character-sketches in the book. Liz, the old servant, 
and Mr. Hepplewhite, a northern manufacturer, are indicated in a 
few deft and subtle strokes, and there is a delightful modern 
Robin Hood, Mr. Townshend, impossible no doubt, but what 
matter? And the legal procedure? Let that pass, for the book 
is everything a detective story should be. 

Mr. Conan Doyle appears in a new character. Of set pur- 
pose, he deserts the romantic and thrilling for the domestic 
and even commonplace, He tells the first year’s married expe- 
rience of an ordinary middle-class couple. They set up house 
and are frightened by a tipsy cook. They walk through West- 
minster Abbey, they visit the church of St. Olave in the City, where 
Samuel Pepys is buried, and Cheyne Row, where (as everybody 
knows) Carlyle lived, Mr. Doyle manages to make it all very 
interesting and lifelike, which is no small achievement, considering 
the unheroic nature of his discourse. 

Miss Fowler’s plot is simple ; the hero, Jack le Mesurier, loves 
one Miss Harland, whereas interest prompts him to mate with 
another. The two Misses Harland, one must explain, are the twin 
grand-daughters of a Lord Chancellor, they are like as two peas, 
save that one is rich and the other poor, and of course it is the 
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poor one that Jack loves. Now there is a mystery about thoss 


‘ ladies, which mystery is the secret of the story. It is well kept, and 


this critic must confess that he did not riddle the puzzle till a few 
pages before the novelist’s explanation. Unfortunately a third of 
the book comes after, and that third is very much of an anti. 
climax. The work is brightly written, with an agreeable cynical 
flavour, which, however, always makes for righteousness. 


OTHER FICTION 


“Merovech: a Romance.” By Cecil Hartley. London: Sands, 
35. 6d. 


MR. CreciL HARTLEY lacks the glamour of Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
but he has here written an imaginative romance dealing jn 
temperate and lucid fashion with the hatred of Brunnhilde for 
Fredegonde. The dexterous murder of Sigibert is well told, but too 
little is seen of the avenging queens. The wanderings of Mero- 
vech lead him to strange haunts, so fleeting glimpses are afforded 
of the monastery of Anisola, “a new salve for the conscience of a 
dying king,” of the secret druidical rites to Borvo in the heart of 
Gaul, and of the prophecies of a frenzied Jewish girl. Mr. Hartley 
tells his story with simplicity, but errs, we think, in crowding his 
pages with subsidiary characters of no importance. He ends an 
effective tale with an abruptness which leaves the reader dis- 
appointed in spite of a dramatic climax. With more orderlinessin 
marshalling incidents and with enhanced predominance to the 
female characters, excellent work may be expected from him in 
the future. 


“Selah Harrison.” By S. Macnaghtan. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


Predestination, and the oppression of theoretic sin, figure 
largely in this book. They are worked out directly into action, 
however, with quite laudable success. The book is all story, and 
good story ; just so much description is given as to shift the mood 
or locate the action. The struggle of a romantic passion of love 
with stern and high conceived duty is well wrought, and the end— 
but for the end the book must be read. 

But, gentle author, that is not Scottish which Janet speaks, 
least of all Glasgow Scottish. We know that the Glasgow vowel 
sounds are beyond any known system of orthography, so that even 
the phonograph, it is said, shrinks from them; but the speech here 
set down bears no relation at all to them. Fortunately not much 
of it is attempted. 


“The Heart of Denise, and Other Tales.” 
London: Longmans. 6s. 


By S. Levett Yeats 


There are nine stories in this volume, and we do not remember 
ever meeting so varied a collection from any one author, There 
is the historico-romantic; the treasure-hunt sensational; the 
mystico-scientific ; the Indo-tragic-stony-broke dishonoured officer 
and sweet girl in England as before; the Italian Count cum 
brigand ; and so on, all after previous models, but all well done. 
The titular story is really good, and, indeed, he must be a hard 
reader to please who does not find something here to like in 
particular. If the author should ever find it in him to write a book 
throughout with the vividness of the first two pages of “ Under the 
Achilles” he could not fail to achieve high distinction. 


“ Jock’s Ward.” 
3S. 6d. 


An interesting story for those who care for the kind of it. It 
turns on the attachment of a City waif for a good shoemaker who 
professes the tenets of the “Peculiar People”; and has in it 
sprightliness, some pathos, and a praiseworthy effort not to over- 
strain the facts of life. Jock becomes loveable as we proceed, and 
the shoemaker wins our respect. In fine, the book succeeds in 
what it attempts. 


By Mrs. Herbert Martin. London: Pearson. 





UT-OF-PRINT and RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. FORSTER’S NOTE BOOK on RUDYARD KIPLING 

(with value of rarities), 6d. post free. Books purchased, Catalogues 
of Books for Sale free, List of special books wanted, 1d. post free.— 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
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«Betty Musgrave.” By Mary Findlater. London: Methuen. 6s. 


Pathos, just a shade too emphatic if truth be told, is the pre- 
dominant feature of this story. It opens with the child Betty’s 
beautiful illusions concerning her mother, from whom she has been 
long separated. Mrs. Musgrave, alas 1 develops a taste for 
expense which, joined to a lack of interest in the literature of debit, 
deprives her of her Scottish home. It is then Betty’s painful duty 
towatch her pass through the various stages of dipsomania, in 
ghich the terrible siren Drink puts even honesty to sleep. Mrs. 
Musgrave’s story is, in the language of Bruno, one that “begins 
miserably and ends miserablier.” But, as though even so dire a 
mother with her power to frighten away a full-grown lover from 
her daughter were not enough, a figure of loathsome suggestive- 
ness is brought on the scene to dog poor Betty with his obscene 
intentions, and attempt to blackmail her for Mrs. Musgrave’s sin. 
One is glad to find that the author does not revolt us further by 
making Betty solemnly weigh the question whether she should 
marry a scoundrel in order to save her mother from the disgrace 
of a conviction. “Bah!” she says, “that’s what people do in 
story-books” ; and one thinks of Vere in“ Moths.” But the story 
is overweighted with Mr. Smythe, and the hit at Ouida does not 
excuse the botched melodrama of his conduct. Let it be admitted, 
however, that Betty Musgrave remains a woman of great charm 
through all her vicissitudes, Her inconsistency at the last is the 
perfection of womanhood. And when, in her trouble, some beauti- 
ful platitude sounds like “telling a drowning man to catch hold 
of arainbow,” how one’s heart goes out to her! Oliver Lacy, 
the man to whom her heart goes out, is a subtle character, a union 
_of cynicism, poetry, and what for lack of a better word we will term 
Kensingtonianism. In that polite rage for comfort and good form 
which is the very inspiration of Kensington, he presents a pitiable 
figure of palpitating propriety when confronted by the dipso- 
maniac. Hence a sharp lesson, and a rising on stepping-stones to 
higher things. The reader will probably wish that Nature’s 
gentleman, the rugged and chivalrous Drake, had won the heroine’s 
heart ; but he will admit the probability of the ending as it stands. 
Mrs. Trevose, the diplomatic Cornish landlady, who “ allows some 
scope for t’ artistic nature,” is a capital woman, and her queer 

boarding: house is well described. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Dr. CONAN DOYLE is said to be laughing in his sleeve. 
Reviewers have been considering his new novel, “A Duet,” from 
the literary standpoint, and not finding it good. Dr. Doyle never 
meant it to be such. He intended it as the classic of “walking 
out,” Cupid’s Complete Letter Writer, the AZneid of the newly 
wedded, the Honeymooner’s Companion, the Paradise Regained 
of cooing new housekeepers. He has merely put in light artistic 
form the stories and sentiments that have been gathering for ages 
round Edwin, Angelina, papa, mama, cook, and the lot of them. 
The whole is a Harmless Book for the New Home, and for a state 
of life wherein young people and the old ones interested in them 
have forgotten the very meaning of criticism. It will be read 
when current literature is waste paper. 


Our Imperial mood—as distinguished from other less noble 
moods in our history—has been responsible for quite a galaxy of 
books within the past few years, With these the average man will 
no doubt rank the monographs on twelve British soldiers—from 
Cromwell to Wellington—which Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has been 
editing, Lord Roberts denominates Marlborough as a leader 
Unsurpassed in our military annals. It is a noteworthy fact that he 
is the only British general who has ever played a leading part in 
a Continental war. Of him Mr. J. W. Fortescue writes. Cromwell 
and Wellington are perhaps the other two soldiers in the list whose 
[Continued on page 332. 
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names have most attraction for the reader. Cromwell was an 
organiser of victory in the sense that he disciplined his army 
exceedingly, looked after it, left nothing to chance. He was the 
complete destroyer of his enemies, doing the business with Puritan 
thoroughness. The broad purpose of the book—which will be 
ready practically at once—is to present the es/ime formed by 
soldiers of to-day about the principal figures of the British army 
when that army was rapidly helping to build up the Empire. 


The publication of “The Drones Must Die” brings before us 
again a Continental author who has suffered much. Most of the 
salient things of the century have annoyed Herr Nordau. The 
Pre-Raphaelites, Mr. Ruskin, the Oxford Movement, the Salvation 
Army, all point to the ominous fact that England for a long time 
has been going to the dogs. The fame of Maeterlinck has given 
him sleepless nights, Zola has darkened the day for him, and it is 
only on occasion that Ibsen is tolerable. Tolstoi has clouded the 
East, and America has done many things to make the West 
unpalatable. Wagner is not the least of plagues, and Nietzsche is 
anarchy. Herr Nordau fights or has fought them all like a lion 
from an old Saga. He is a trenchant man who has ridden half 
truths and incomplete ideas like wild horses to many battlefields, 


Mr. Stopford Brooke has succeeded Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
as President of the (London) Irish Literary Society. The retire- 
ment of Sir Charles is ascribed to his great age and his continued 
residence on the Continent. For all his interest in Irish literature, 
it is doubtful if he has ever been its helper in the best possible 
way. He has liked books best when they have been didactic, or 
political, or an aid to industrial development. The political sense 
has been better developed in his personality than the genuinely 
literary one. He has always liked to consider the best things in 
Irish literature as associated with the young Ireland movement 
and his own heyday. But, good though it was in some regards, 
the verse of young Ireland has no more relation to the best in 
Celtic literature than Macaulay’s “Lays” have to the best in 
English. 


Undismayed by what has happened in Edinburgh, there are 
Celtic Renascencers in Glasgow who are seeking to have a Chair 
of Gaelic established in the University of the latter city. We wish 
them success, as must all lovers of the picturesque—to go no 
further—but we have grave doubts. Seldom has an academic 
failure been so pronounced as in the case of the Gaelic Chair in 
the University of Edinburgh. The students in some years could 
be enumerated on the fingers of one hand without exhausting all 
the digits ; and it has been painfully clear from the first that, in 
Edinburgh at least, there is no real demand for such a Chair. On 
behalf of Glasgow it is argued that the Gaelic element is stronger 
there than in Edinburgh. No doubt it is—especially in the police 
force. But is the “ Gaelic element” in Glasgow of a kind to seek 
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The late Dr. Gottlieb William Leitner, the distinguished 
Orientalist and philologist whose death at Bonn was announced the 
other day, made a pronouncement some years ago with regard to 
Gaelic which attracted a considerable amount of notice at the time, 
To those Scottish Highlanders who are firmly convinced that the 
language used by Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden was Wt 
Gaelic,” the declaration of Dr. Leitner was highly gratifying, for it 
was in the direction at least of confirming their contention that 
Gaelic was the original language of the human race, Jn his 
opinion Gaelic was “a contemporary or derivative of the Prakrit, 
closely allied to the spoken language out of which Sanscrit became 
a written language.” Indeed, he went so far as to assert that there 
seemed to be in the Gaelic “certain survivals of a prehistoric 
language.” Dr. Leitner’s deliverance was welcomed at the time as 
supporting an article of Celtic faith ; although, it was gravely 
stated, his acknowledgment was “not, perhaps, quite so full as 
might be desired.” 


How many people will understand what is meant by “Codex 
Bezx Cantabrigiensis”? It is the address of a very valuable 
manuscript which is being published in facsimile. One, Ben 
by name, presented it to Cambridge University, and it has long 
been an object of minute and constant study to the scholars of 
Europe and America. The “Codex Bez” is an early Greek and 
Latin manuscript of the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
The original manuscript consists of four hundred and six leaves, 
besides nine leaves added by a later hand to supply defects, 
Thus the facsimile, done by M. Paul Dujardin of Paris, contains 
eight hundred and thirty pages. Why the reproduction? Wel, 
the manuscript is thus put at the disposal of the whole globe, 
Secondly, the original article can stay quietly at Cambridge and 
not get worn out, as otherwise it might have done. 


Messrs. Blackwood and Bowden—who, with Mr. Arrowsmith, of 
Bristol, may be said to take the lead as publishers of books about 
cricket—are about to add a couple of further volumes to their 
library on this subject. Messrs. Blackwood are about to publish 
the Reminiscences of that famous old Surrey cricketer, William 
Caffyn, who, besides touring in Australia (whe:e he subsequently 
settled as instructor to the Melbourne Club), also visited Canada 
and the United States as far back as 1859. Caffyn’s book will 
bear the somewhat peculiar title of “‘ Seventy-one, Not Out.” Mr. 
James Bowden has secured Dr. W. G. Grace’s “ Reminiscences 
of Cricket and other Sports,” which, after some delay, the Doctor 
has at last found time to complete. We sincerely hope that Mr. 
Arrowsmith will be able to dispose of a few more editions of Mr. 
E, V. Lucas’s excellent medley, “Willow and Leather,” which 
somehow seemed to miss fire last season. No firmer or more 
finished pen than Mr. Lucas’s has dealt with the lighter aspects 
of the game, and his swinging verses cannot be too widely known 
among cricketers. 

|For A First Glance at New Books see page 334. 





MAPLE 


Extension of Departments 


FOR 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
DRESSING BAGS 

SUIT CASES CYCLES 


AND 
ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


University instruction ? 




















The ‘‘PRINCE’S”’ Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
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“* THE OUTLOOK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 








RMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.—Mr. R. J. HARDMAN 


JONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, sixteen 
rs' experience, assisted by four Tutors, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY. Strictly 
ual teaching, discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam. or Militia 
Literary. Only pupil presented Sandhurst, December '98, successful first trial. Country 
life, large house and grounds. Reduced fees for sons of officers and clergymen.— 
Address Woodlands, Binfield, Bracknell. 


individ 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840). —Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
goth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “ Britannia.”—Apply to the Rev. the Heap- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 





PRIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 
Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr, Justice Hitt, General Dawson- 
Scott, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 
Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


nd particulars address 
= P, PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 





ST? GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 





A School for 100 Boarders, 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation, Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50. 





DELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.—Careful 
individual attention and encouragement. Thorough Preparation for Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. School premises in a healthy and pleasant situation on high 
ound. Cricket, Tennis, Football, Cycling. Moderate fees.—Address, Headmaster, 
ucH Lupton, Esq., Melbourn School, near Royston, Herts. 





ARMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 

NATIONS, —The Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Tutors, 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above; French and German 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science; individual attention; references.— 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK. 
Head Master.—Rev. P. E. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Scholar of 
Pemb. Coll., Oxford. 
First-Grade education under strong staff. Special attention to Modern Languages, 


and to Army and Navy candidates. Dry, sunny climate ; sandy soil. 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP, Exam. May 26 and 27. 





MiSs M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE., Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
upils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
Re), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Univ. Ass. of 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightfel 

climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 





BPGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN; close to the 
sea; mild yet bracing climate. 
Special advantages for Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, Riding, Drilling, 
Swimming, Tennis, Dancing. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life 
and comfort.—Address, Miss WICKENDEN. 





ULTURE OF THE SPEAKING VOICE.—Practical Train: 

ing in Voice Production, Development and Preservation ; Delivery and Oratory, 
STAMMERING, SORE THROATS, LOSS OF VOICE, &c., Cured. 

Mr. H. D. Nutra ct receives Pupils. Interviews at Cathedral Street, Manchester, 











BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 
NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢, 
Golf Links (18 holes). 
For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





















WIESBADEN, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, affords all 


the advantages both of a Celebrated 








fashionable health resort and richest 
and of a favourite place . — 
of residence. thermal springs, 
126° Fahr. 





Treatment all the 
year round. 
Prescribed for gout, 
rheumatism, paralysis, 
diseases of the respiratory 
and digestive organs, 
nervous derangements, &c. 
Large variety of entertain- 
ments and amusements in the 
Kurhaus during the whole year. 
Agreeable social life. English 
Church. Prospectus on application 
to the Staedtische Kurverwaltung. 


Excellent Climatic 
and Sanitary 
Conditions. 

















Beautiful Walks 
and Excursions. 







Grape Cure 
from 
September. 
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, CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO, ©: 


’ 
ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 

and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarkeE, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 


Moderate inclusive terms. The World, July 20, says: “‘ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 


THE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 
W., and Chalet Santa Croce, Alassio, N. Italy, supplies CERTIFICATED 
NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to all parts. Daily Nurses. A few patients 
received at both branches. i F 
Medical, Surgical, Weir-Mitchell Nauheim, Salisbury treatment. 
Superintendent—Miss ELLISON. 











Advice and Estimates Free. 


LANDSCAPE - 
AND ( BEST RESULTS oo eee cosT. 
VILLA % Correspondence Invited. 
GARDENING 


“THOMAS 8S. WARE, Ltd., 
TOTTENHAM, N. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
History and Science 


‘“‘THE Rise of Portuguese Power in India, 1497-1550,” by A. S. 
Whiteway :—‘*1 have endeavoured to give a history of the rise of the 
Portuguese power in India, derived from the best available sources, and 
to give, not merely a record of military expeditions and of the changes of 
governors, but also the details which throw light on the social life and on 
the idiosyncrasies of the chief men of the time.” (Constable. Pp. 357. 
155. net. ) 

“¢ The Chronology of India: from the Earliest Times to the Beginning 
of the Sixteenth Century,” is by C. Afatel Duff (Mrs. W. R. Rickmers), 
who, after modestly disclaiming any finality for her volume, admits to an 
attempt to organise some of the accumulated stores of information on her 
subject, which ‘‘ may make future research easier, and the results of past 
research more generally available than they have hitherto been.” (Con- 
stable. Pp. 409. 155.) 

** Mary Queen of Scots, 1542-1587,” illustrated, arranged, and edited 
by Robert S. Ratt, is a second instalment of ‘‘ Scottish History from 
Contemporary Writers,” and is made up of ‘‘ Extracts from the English, 
Spanish, and Venetian State Papers, Buchanan, Knox, Lesley, Melville, 
The Diurnal of Ocurrents, Nau, &c. &c.” (Nutt. Pp. 266. 2s.) 

‘©On Buds and Stipules,” by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., with 
4 coloured plates and 340 figures in the text, is mainly an inquiry into 
“‘the structure of buds, and the diversity and ingenuity of the devices by 
which plants protect the young and tender tissues from heat, cold, drought, 
&c.” (Kegan Paul. Pp. 239. 55.) 


Belles Lettres 


‘* Essays in Modernity : Criticisms and Dialogues,” by Francis Adams. 
From an essay on *‘ Some Recent Novels ” :—‘‘ ‘The Deemster’ broke 
up one of the most persistent attacks of insomnia that I have ever ex- 
perienced. Through it I enjoyed night after night of sound and refreshing 
slumber,” &c. Sound and refreshing. (Lane. Pp. 252. 55. net.) 

‘*From Veld and ‘Street’: Rhymes More or Less South African,” by 
AM. E. Greville, should sell freely in the Kaffir Market. Slumps, booms, 
millionaires, and brokers have at last become the theme of a poet. No 
South African should miss this verse, which in its way is as good as 
‘* Departmental Ditties.” (Effingham Wilson. Pp. 62. Is.) 

**Roses and Rue,” by Alice Furlong, is a dainty booklet containing 
some very winning verses, Celtic in inspiration and sentiment. (Elkin 
Mathews. Pp. 63. 25. 6d) 


Fiction 


** Wild Humphrey Kynaston,” by Henry Hudson, is described as ** A 
Romance of the Robin Hood of Shropshire in the reign of Henry VII.,” 
and its sub-title is ** The Robber Troglodyte.” The story has been built 
up with the assistance of the Record Office and the British Museum. 
There is a lengthy appendix, and the book is illustrated with photographs. 
(Kegan Paul. Pp. 375. 6s. net.) 

‘* Shueypingsin : a Story made from the Chinese Romance ‘ Haoukew- 
chuen,’” by An Englishman :—“ The following pages attempt to give, in 
a short story in English, some idea of the tendings of a long Chinese 
novel.” Very interesting they are, too. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 97. 35. 6d.) 

** A Millionaire’s Daughter,” by Percy White, has a beautiful cover, and 
is as epigrammatic and witty as anything that has come from the hand that 
penned ‘‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.” (Pearson. Pp. 313. 65.) 

‘The Victim,” translated from the Italian of Gabriele d’ Annunzio by 
Georgina Harding, is a further study in morbid pathology, and deals 
mainly with a husband and wife, whose infidelities cost them dear. 
(Heinemann. Pp. 333. 6s.) 

‘** Morals and Mistakes, or the Story of Basil Fielding,” by C. Gordon 
IVinter, seems to be a superior blend of the Family Herald variety of 
fiction, and is ambitious, as the title would lead one to suspect. (Simp- 
kin. Pp. 284. 35. 6d.) 

‘Grey Weather: Moorland Tales of My Own People,” by John 
Buchan, is a collection of good short stories ; and ‘* my own people” are 
evidently Highlanders. (Lane. Pp. 297. 6s.) 





ere in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices. Catalogues post free on application. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Holborn, London. Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at 


Discount Prices, 
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‘“*The Guardians of Pansy: a Story of a Man, a Woman, and a 
Child,” by Dolf Wyl/arde, opens very prettily, and though somewhat ap. 
proaching the coloured Christmas plate form of art can be recommended 


-as wholesome and unaffected fare. (Hutchinson. Pp. 309. 6s.) 


‘*Samuel Boyd, of Catchpole Square,” is described as “* A Mystery” 
by B. L. Farjeon, its author, and seems planned and executed on lines 
suggestive of Dickens. (Hutchinson. Pp, 389. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


**The South Country Trout Streams” is by George A. B. Dewar 
who deals ably with the streams of Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, Sussex, 
Tlerts, Somerset, Devon, &c., and trout-fishing generally. (Lawrence & 
Bullen. Pp. 195.) 

“‘The Encore Reciter,” Part II., is full of selections that should 
appeal to the wild amateur. (Warne. Pp. 76. 64d.) 

We have also received the following pamphlets :—‘ Lawlessness in 
the Church of England,” Speech of Samuel Smith, M.P., in the House 
of Commons. (Chas. J. Thynne. Pp. 32. 2¢.); ‘*A Defence of 
‘Creed and Life,’” in reply to the Church Quarterly Review, October 
1898, by the Rev. C. Z. Beeby, B.D. (Simpkin. Pp. 70. 15.) “The 
Future of the Metric and Imperial Systems of Weights, Measures, and 
Coinage,” by Joseph Manning. (Sonnenschein, Pp. 56. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Macmillan send us a new and cheaper edition of * Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson,” by his son, the present peer (Pp. 929. _10s.), as well as 
another volume of their sixpenny series, containing ‘ Maud, The 
Princess, Enoch Arden, and Other Poems” by the late Laureate. Messrs, 
Chapman & Hall have just issued a sixpenny reprint of Dickens's ‘Tale 
of Two Cities.” From Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein comes a new edition 
of Henry Grey’s famous *‘ Classics for the Million,” being an epitome in 
English of the works of the principal Greek and Latin authors. (Pp. 351. 
35. 6d.); also a reprint of the same author’s ‘‘ Key to the Waverley 
Novels, in Chronological Sequence, with Index of the Principal 
Characters” (Pp. 134. 2s. 6a.) Messrs. Simpkin send us a second 
edition of P. LZ. Stevenson’s “* How the Jubilee Fleet Escaped Destruc- 
tion and The Battle of Ushant, or Two Episodes in the Career of a 
Naval Officer.” (Pp. 68. 15.) 


Reviews and Magazines 


Macmillan’s Magazine (Is.), Blackwood’s Magazine (2s. 6d.), The 
Idler (1s.), The Antiquary (6¢.), The Genealogical Magazine (15.), The 
Practitioner (2s.), St. Nicholas (1s.), The Century (1s. 4¢.), The Wind- 
mill (1s.), Cornhill (1s.), The New Century Review (6d.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


MEssks. BELL will publish during the present season the first volume of 
the new Shakespeare which Mr. Byam Shaw is illustrating. The edition, 
which is to be entitled the ‘* Chiswick Shakespeare,” will be printed in a 
special type by the Chiswick Press, Each volume will contain a single 
play, and will be illustrated by six full-page drawings as well as head and 
tail pieces. The title-page and end papers have been designed by Mr. 
Gerald Moira, and Mr. John Dennis has supplied a short introduction and 
glossary to each play. The first two volumes—‘* Hamlet” and the 
** Merchant of Venice ”—are nearly ready. 

Messrs. Cassell will publish Mr. Max Pemberton’s new novel, ‘ The 
Garden of Swords,” on April 12, They will also publish early in Maya 
sixpenny edition of R. L, Stevenson’s ‘* Master of Ballantrae.” 

Mr. Heinemann will shortly publish two volumes of fiction—namely, 
‘The Edge of the Empire,” by Mr. Edgar Jepson and Captain Beames ; 
‘* The Maternity of Harriod Wicken,” by Mrs. Henry Dudney. 

Mr. Burleigh will publish immediately a novel entitled ‘John 
Thaddeus Mackay,” by Mr. Charles Williams, the war correspondent. 
The book contains an unpublished letter of 1874 from Cardinal Newman 
on private judgment and its limits. Mr. John Bickerdyke’s new romance 
of the sea, ‘*The Passing of Prince Rozan,” will be issued by Mr. 
Burleigh on the 15th of this month. 





HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 
logues post free. Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased 
for Cash. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 
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The OUTLOOK to its READERS 




















HE fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could, 
This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal. A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 


We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
yaluable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 

THE MANAGER. 

Tue OUTLOOK Offices, 

109 Fleet Street. 





Volumes I and II of 


The Outlook 


BOUND COPIES of the FIRST 
TWO VOLUMES are now 
ohtainahle, with INDEX. 


Cloth, half-bound, ros. 6d. per Volume. 


Address—The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 








ASES for BINDING Vol. II. can be obtained of Messrs. 


Fisuer & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following prices:— 
Cloth, 1s. 3¢. ; cloth half-bound, 15. od. 


ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


Ir ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 


ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 


Name of your Newsagent 
Address 





Porc ccccccnccccccccncccescesececccceccccccseccecccccccececocescce 


Please supply me with THz OvTLooK (Threepence Weekly) every 
week, until countermanded. 


Your name 


Address 








Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted 3 you will simply pay 
jour Newsagent in the usual way. 


. 


FORM No. 2 
I? ordering Tz OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OvTLooK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
Tothe MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for 
Name 


Address 


_ months, 








Belgium. 
BRUSSELS «eeceeeee 
Egypt. 
CAIRO rcccccccecccece 
wa aatddaamndend ‘ 
ig Séauwandecend ° 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ ee.ccece ‘ 
és caw ée 
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‘ss “ - 
” o 
HAVRE ..... 
MARSEILLES...... 
as acaees 
MENTON  ecocseee ° 


MONTE CARLO... 
DRI sscescssacience 


Germany. 
BERLIN eccccccccsce 
FRANKFORT .eeeee 
HAMBURG veseeeeee 
WIESBADEN oveeee 
italy. 


FLORENCE .seossoees 
ee seccessee 
9 eusesetes 


GENOA ecovesececee 
MILAN .... 
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SAN REMO  ecesee 
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” 
VENICE ccccccccesce 
Switzerland. 
BALE cccccccccce ecee 
BERNE  ccccceccecce 
GENEVA...... 





~.  eageenonntee 
LAUSANNE  esseee 


” 
EUCERMicccsccessce 


eeeeee 
eeeee 





” 
TERRITET ...cceeee 
"THUN cccceescocccese 
VEVEY  cccccccccece 





Stations :— 


L.. IStaG@  cccccsisceccase 


P., Rate dccecescseccscces a 
F. Diemer ......06 ctkeaen 
G. G. Zacheria ...cccce e 


Maison MermoZ .esese 





V. Benquet cccocccceee ° 
L, Jugand scscecsce . 
C. BFR: sce 

V. Perrier ...... 

F. Robaudy ... . 
Bourdignon ......000. 
H. Blancard .cccscccee . 
Mme. Dumont......+« . 
Vve. C. Mathieu ..... ° 
Mme. H. Sinet......4 ° 
P. Berthelot .....-... eve 


Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 
Byron Library ......00 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ......006 
Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


Be. Tee ccocccccncccccsese 
J. Vaternahm ........ . 
J. W. Basedow......006 
LUCK coccccccccccccocccece 


Bocca Fratelli ......00« 
Carlo Pratesi.....cccccee 


B, Seber? ccocccccnceccee 
G. P. Vieusseux ..... ° 
Luigi Corsanego ....0. 
O. Bertussi ...cccccccoe 
Bocca Fratelli .....s0« 





P. Maxed cccccccooccecee 
Detken & Rockoll ... 


G. Valette ..... wesereee ee 
Bocca Fratelli .......06« 
Loescher & Co,  cessee 
Luigi Rossi ......000- * 
A. Heath-Wilson....+. 
G. Gandolfo .......00. ee 
R, Vissetti..... acoeteacee 
Carlo Clausen ....... ce 
POzs0 Bros. cccccescece . 
Bowe: CO. sccescesecee 


Sebastiano Zanco «ese 


Festersen & Cie sss 
Schmid & Francke «+. 
C. E. Alioth .....cccccce 
George & Co, ..sssseve 
E. Frey .cocceee cvocseeces 
Roussy & Co. cccceeses 
Doleschal ...ccccccccscee 
A. Gebhardt ... 
C. B. Faist ccoccossccee 
E. Schlesinger ......+08 
E. Schlesinger ...s.++0e 
E, Staempfli .......00006 
E, Schlesinger .....+0 
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ON THE CONTINENT 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
241 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


**THE OUTLOOK’? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerie du Roi, 
97 rue Neuve. 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
Librairie International, 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie. 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Noailles. 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux. 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
37 avenue de l'Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli. 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Passage, unter den Linden. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 

15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall. 

20 via Tornabuoni. 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo, 

21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Piazza del Plebiscitio, 

Station Bookstall. 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna. 

22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station. 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof. 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library. 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 


F. Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 
6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s, 


TERMS, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 25s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. gd. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 


£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 


MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OFFIce: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-t. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital = 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrectrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
oon Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 

BrancueEs 1n SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 

urban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grah n, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 








g 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 8, 
Subscribed Capital—£1,575,w00, in 84,000 Shares of duh 
iss. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £345,000, 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kim , King 
| sar oom pe mong Paarl, Port 

ueenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Rhodesia 4 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Trensveal f Bar! 
gencenenas Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. Haat A 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

BoarpD oF Dinscross. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Ex,, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq. A. A. Fraser, Bsg,; 
Rochfort Maguire, aon t John yh " 

General Manager (Resident at oe ‘Tows), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa, 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





THE 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 18fo, 


Paid-up Capital ....eeesseeeeees 
Reserve Fund ........sseseeeees 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Colo 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. : 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 il £5135 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 méles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 


33 DAYS. 





The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 


naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 





BEIRA RAILWAY. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUT 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING 


& CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 


LONDON, S.W. 


el 








Printed for the OurLook PustisHinG Co., Limited, by Sporriswoope & Co. 
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Saturday, April 8, 1899. 
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